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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


THE ADAMS MANSION, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FORMER paper * contained a brief de- 
scription of the town of Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, and of the birthplaces of the two 
Presidents Adams. The fine old mansion now 
given in the engraving is associated with their 
public and private lives after they had reached 








exalted positions. It is from a careful sketch, 
and will be readily recognized by hundreds 
of pilgrims who have been drawn to the spot 
by its manifold associations. 

—_—_—_——__ 


\ * See Jouuna, April 25, 1874. 





There is an air of snug and substantial 
comfort about the house. The sun shines 
brightly into the windows through the tree- 
branches, and the birds chirrup pleasantly 
among the foliage. There are some fine old 
trees, shady walks, and flower-beds, set off by 





THE ADAMS MANSION. 


by a natural slope to a brook, which courses 
along under the willows and down to the sea. 

The housebuilt long before the Revolu- 
tion by a Mr. Vassall, is the creation of sev- 
eral owners, and embodies as many distinct 
periods, though each of the occupants, in en- 





smooth -shaven turf, in the grounds. The | larging or altering according to his own needs, 


old barn, with its weather-vane, which for- 
merly stood at the right hand of the mansion, 
has been removed, to make room for the rail- 
way, which passes within a stone’s-throw. At 


the rear of the dwelling the grounds descend | 


seems to have kept in view the harmony of 
the exterior as a whole. The elder Adams 
became purchaser of the mansion after the 
Peace of 1783, since whick time it has re- 
mained in the Adams family, the present oc- 
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eupant, Mr. C. F. Adams, having, like his 
predecessors, caused some changes to be 
made both without and within. 

It would fatigue the reader if I were to 
enumerate half the objects of interest to be 
seen within the four walls of the mansion. 
The rooms are filled with antique furniture, 
family heirlooms, or even more curious speci- 
mens brought from the Hague by the elder 
Adams—substantial tokens of the land of 
dikes and burgomasters. There were tall 
chests of drawers, of solid mahogany, with 
wonderful brasses and curved legs; and one 
portly Dutch bureau, that looked as if it 
might have contained the household effects 
of the Prince of Orange when he was fight- 
ing with Alva, or have come down through a 
regular succession of their high mightinesses 
until it fell into the possession of our ambas- 
sador at the Hague. Ginevra might have 
lain concealed in it, and then have made room 
for all her bridesmaids without the fatal re- 
sults the poet discourses of. 

The apartment in which John Adams 
passed the evening of his life contains a mas- 
sive four-post bedstead, with curiously-carved 
legs, also brought from Holland, and on 
which the venerable ex-President breathed 
his last. The good taste which preserves 
every thing in the room in the same condi- 
tion in which it was left by him is a gratifi- 
cation to such as are called by respectful cu- 
riosity to inspect the domestic, unartificial 
life of the great and good man. One of the 
noblest utterarices I have found recorded in 
his diary, which bas a special significance at 
this time, is to the effect that no female ever 
had cause to blush at mention of his name. 

Mr. Adams was attended during his last 
illness by Louisa Smith, the niece and adopt- 
ed daughter of Mrs. Abigail Adams, who 
stated that the last words uttered by the dy- 
ing man were “ Thomas Jefferson.” The rest 
was inarticulate. This was at one P.M., a 
few moments before death. 

Another apartment, which I believe to be 
unique, deserves mention, as I have seen 
nothing like it in any of the old New-England 
mansions. It is wainscoted from floor to 
ceiling in mahogany. The wood has acquired 
with age a deep, rich color, and harmonizes 
with the pictured tiles, fire-irons, and anti- 
quated furniture. It did not speak well for 
the taste of the elder Adams that he caused 
the paneling of this room to be covered with 
a coat of white paint, which has been with 
much labor removed. 

The portraits in this house keep time 
with the furniture. They are especially in- 
teresting as specimens of the handiwork 
chiefly of American artists. As the ceilings 
throughout the house are very low, giving 
not more than seven or seven and a half feet 
of clear space, the paintings are not seen to 
advantage. In the first room I entered were 
the well-known portraits of John Adams and 
his wife, Abigail Adams, both Stuarts. The 
former is the original from which the por- 
trait by Longacre was engraved ; the latter 
was engraved by Stone for the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Hanging between these two 


was, I think, the gem of the room, a portrait 
of Jobn Quincy Adams at the age of twenty, 
done in England, by Copley, while John 





Adams, an old acquaintance of the painter, 
was resident there. It is altogether a fine 
canvas, representing a handsome young man, 
with clear, expressive eye, thin but finely-cut 
nose, and thin lips—a distinguishing peculiar- 
ity of the Adamses. The coloring is superb. 
Among portraits by unknown artists is a full- 
length of little John Quincy, at the age of 
perhaps six years, from whom the town and 
second President Adams are named. The 
dress is very quaint, and nearly coincident 
with the settlement of the country. 

Another portrait is of Colonel William 
Stephens Smith, of New York, who was at 
one time on Baron Steuben’s staff, and after- 
ward in the military family of Washington. 
Colonel Smith married, in London, the only 
daughter of John Adams, whose secretary of 
legation he was. In the memorable affair of 
Trenton, Smith was aide-de-camp to General 
Sullivan, who commanded the advance. Af- 
ter crossing the Delaware, Sullivan, learning 
that his men’s ammunition had been spoiled 
by the rain and sleet, sent Smith to Wash- 
ington for further orders. Smith, who found 
the general preparing to mount his horse, de- 
clared he could never forget the vehemence 
with which he exclaimed, “‘ Go back, sir, and 
tell General Sullivan to go on /” 

Mrs. Smith’s portrait, by Copley, was, if I 
mistake not, destroyed by fire ; but there is a 
capital engraving from ‘the original in Gris- 
wold’s work. 

Colonel Smith is said to have stood for 
the limbs of General Washington in the full- 
length, by Stuart, now in Faneuil Hall, though 
I have heard that the painter claimed the 
legs as his own. Be that as it may, Stuart, 
upon being asked to describe the figure of 
Washington, said very bluntly that his lower 
limbs were better suited to the saddle than to 
grace a drawing-room. It is in evidence that 
the discipline of the Continental army must 
have been excellent when the commander-in- 
chief called upon an aide for his legs, and 
was obeyed without hesitation ! 

The portraits of John Quincy Adams, by 
Stuart, and of Mrs. Louisa Catherine Adams, 
hang in the bedchamber before alluded to, at 
the head of the bed. The former, although 
not in good repute with the family as a like- 
ness, is that best known to the public. I did 
not recognize in the portrait of Mrs. Adams 
the well-known canvas by Leslie. Besides 
these, which are in some sense public prop- 
erty, Mr. C. F. Adams has a portrait of his 
grandfather at the age of ninety, painted by 
Stuart. A full-length of the same subject, 
one of Copley’s best works, and of John Q. 
Adams, by Stuart, are now in Memorial Hall, 
Cambridge. The first was placed in the cus- 
tody of Mr. Boylston, while Mr. Adams was 
absent from the country, and that gentleman 
committed it to the keeping of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Nicholas Boylston, I may mention, 
was one of Harvard’s benefactors, and found- 
ed the professorship bearing his name, of 
which John Quincy Adams first occupied the 
chair. It was of this identical picture, as I 
have heard, that the senior Adams, when 
looking at his counterfeit, observed, “ That 
fellow could never keep his mouth shut.” 

I ought not to omit mentivn of the por- 
trait of General Washington in military garb, 


' by Edward Savage, a painter little known in 
this country. The picture possesses but lit. 
tle merit beyond that of being an undoubted 
likeness, as attested by John Adams; but 
the artist had no genius for coloring, nor for 
those touches that put life into a face. An. 
other portrait, of Lady Washington, by the 
same hand, with a head-dress ‘‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” hangs beside that of the 
general. Savage was in this country about 
1791. He also painted General Knox, and 
engraved copies of this work on copper-plate, 

After an hour agreeably passed, where 
every object recalled an event, I took a turn 
in the library, which is in a separate building 
of stone, erected some years ago by Mr. C, 
F. Adams for the reception of his father’s 
books and manuscripts. It contains a single 
spacious and airy apartment, contiguous to 
the residence, and is as cheerful-looking a 
workshop as a literary man could wish. The 
shelves are filled from floor to ceiling with 
valuable works and manuscripts. Among 
these treasures are a number of bound folios 
containing the correspondence of the elder 
Adams, a priceless collection, which has, in 
connection with his diary, formed the body 
of the elaborate work of his grandson. Au. 
tograph-letters of most of the distinguished 
public characters of his day, on both sides of 
the water, render these volumes of rare in- 
terest, as well as of great intrinsic value. 
The library of the elder Adams was given by 
him to the town of Quincy, thus founding tie 
Adams Academy. The lot on which it stands 
was also given by President Adams, on condi- 
tion that the academy should be erected on 
the spot where his friends Colonel Quincy and 
Josiah Quincy once resided, and where John 
Hancock was born. The cellar of the old 
house always remained visible until the acad- 
emy was built. 

The library of Mr. C. F. Adams is fur- 
nished with a long writing-table and a chair 
or two, but no other furniture, and is evi- 
dently intended for work. On entering, a 
Kit-Kat portrait of Mr. Adams is the first 
object that meets the eye. It is by Hunt, 
and no one can fail to observe the resem- 
blance between father and son as exhibited in 
their portraits, even if he had never seen the 
originals. I must content myself with the 
briefest notice of this favorite haunt of the 
statesman and man of letters. To one who 
delights in rambles among old books, this 
storehouse of many busy brains, with ite 
parchment and black-letter, its coolness and 
seclusion, would prove an irresistible tempta- 
tion to linger. 

Mr. Adams’s pen has been a busy one, 
Besides the correspondence of his grand- 
mother, one of the most charming characters 
of the Revolutionary era, now much sought 
after, he has edited the “Life and Letters” 
of his grandfather, in ten stout volumes, and 
is now getting through the press the life of 
his father, J. Q. Adams, in itself a formidable 
undertaking, as the author is known to be 
thorough and exhaustive in his work. Ido 
not undertake to speak of what every one 80 
freshly remembers—Mr. Adams’s diplomatic 
services abroad during a great national crisis 
—it is enough to say that the regret which 
too often forces itself upon Americans that 
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we have no educated diplomats such as grad- 
uate from the British Foreign Office, and are, 
therefore, compelled to place untried men in 
positions of infinite responsibility, is changed 
in this case to a feeling of pride that the 
character of the entire nation has been held 
up to so high a standard. One such example 
goes very far toward blotting out the recol- 
lection of Buchgnan and the Ostend Mani- 
festo, of Soulé and his duel with M. Turgot, 
and of Cassius M. Clay and St. Petersburg. 
But I need not continue the catalogue. 

When Mr. Adams found himself in Lon- 
don en route to Geneva, he doubted if, under 
all the circumstances, an interview with his 
old antagonist, Lord John Russell, would be 
desirable, though their relations had always 
been amicable. The ex-premier, however, re- 
ceived Mr. Adams with genuine British cor- 
diality, and remarked to another American, 
then in London, that, if the United States 
were wise, they would keep Mr. Adams at St. 


James for life. Lord John possesses the | 


good old English trait of giving as well as of 
taking hard knocks, and his blows were in- 
variably returned with interest by our repre- 
sentative. Mrs. Adams is a daughter of Peter 
C. Brooks, one of the eminent merchants of 
old Boston. Edward Everett and Dr. Froth- 
ingham were also sons-in-law of Mr. Brooks. 

To return for a moment to the house; 
many distinguished personages have been re- 
ceived in it. Lafayette, for instance, in 1825, 
found himself once more in presence of John 
Adams. 

“That is not the John Adams I remem- 
ber,” said he, sadly, as he left the mansion. 

“That is not the Lafayette I knew,” 
echoed the patriarch. 

Both had grown old, and each saw in the 
countenance of the other the ravages of time. 
Mr. Monroe, during his tour of the Eastern 
States, paid a visit to Mr. Adams, and passed 
a few hours in unconstrained converse, the 
pair walking arm-in-arm about the grounds 
like any two staid old gentlemen. Bernard, 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, after his arrival in 
this country, waited on the ex-President. Be- 
ing accompanied by a young naval officer 
named Van Tromp, a descendant perhaps of 
the great Dutch admiral, when he was pre- 
sented to Mr. Adams, the old man of ninety 
swung his hat in the air and shouted, “ Hurrah 
for Van Tromp!” On this occasion the talk 
was of Holland. The aged host recalled with 
undisguised pleasure the fact that he had in- 
duced the States to declare for the alliance 
with America, and that the English ambas- 
sador could effect nothing, notwithstanding 
his intrigues. It was then, when England 
had demanded satisfaction of the Dutch Re- 
public, that the old Brummbiir (the King of 
Prussia) expressed great displeasure, saying: 
“ Puisque Jes Anglais veulent la guerre avec 
tout le monde, ils Pauront.” 

The annals of the Adams family present 
some interesting coincidences. Father, son, 
and grandson, have been ministers at the 
Same court. Francis Dana, who was the first 
envoy of the United States to St. Petersburg, 
accompanied the elder Adams to Paris as 
secretary of legation in 1779. John Quincy 
Adams was our ambassador to the same court 
during the invasion by Napoleon. I have been 





tempted to contrast the conduct of Russia un- 
der the Empress Catherine II., when besought 
by England not to aid her rebellious subjects 
in America, with that of the British ministry 
during the late civil war in this country. 

England endeavored by every means to 
counteract the predilection of the empress 
for America. Sir James Harris (Lord Malmes- 
bury), then British minister to St. Petersburg, 
says England offered, in 1781, to cede Minorca 
to Russia, if that power would effect a peace 
between the former and France and Spain ; 
no stipulation or agreement whatever to be 
made with regard to his majesty’s rebellious 
subjects in America, “ who could never be suf- 
Sered to treat through the medium of a foreign 
power.” The negotiation was without suc- 
cess. The empress continued to use her good 
offices in behalf of America, even hinting 
that European peace might be had by Eng- 
land’s renouncing the struggle she was mak- 
ing with her colonies. In 1781, suspecting 
some ships intended for privateers were build- 
ing at Archangel, on American account, the 
empress gave orders that they should be 
stopped. She exhibited an ill-concealed joy 
when the news of the surrender of Cornwallis 
reachel St. Petersburg. The British envoy 
succeeded in preventing the reception of Mr. 
Dana by the empress until after the exchange 
of ratifications, although she had expressed 
a willingness to grant him an audience on 
the news of the preliminaries of peace. 

John Quincy Adams died, like Pitt, in 
harness. He was a man of extraordinary 
physical and intellectual vigor. Even as an 
octogenarian, he was an early riser, taking 
long walks before other people were astir. 
His studies for the day were usually finished 
before he took his breakfast. He wrote and 
talked admirably. When he was minister at 
Berlin he wrote the “Letters on Silesia,” 
published in London in 1804; from which Car- 
lyle quotes in his “‘ Frederick.” The day be- 
fore his last illness he composed a piece of 
poetry to a young lady of Springfield. His 
letters to his sister were models in beauty of 
thought and expression; and his conversa- 
tion was fascinating and instructive to a de- 
gree which few men have equaled. Born in 
the day of colonial vassalage, he lived to see 
his country strong and prosperous. 

When stricken down on the floor of the 
House, he had in his hand the memorial of 
M. Vattemare relative to his collection. The 
House was considering a joint resolution of 
thanks to General Twiggs and other officers 
of our army in Mexico. The members arose 
in confusion, and Mr. Adams was carried into 
the Speaker’s room. This was the 2lst of 
February. The Senate adjourned, on motion 
of Mr. Benton, as soon as the news of Mr. 
Adams’s illness reached the chamber. Mr. 
Clay entered the room where the dying man 
lay, and held his hand a long time without 
speaking, while the tears rolled down his 
rugged face. All present were affected at 
the scene. The Mexican treaty, but just ar- 
rived, was forgotten. On the 23d the “old 
man. eloquent” expired. Daniel Webster, 
then a senator, wrote the inscription for his 
coffin, and his remains were laid with the 
ashes of his ancestors in the old church-yard 
of Quincy. Samvuet A. Drake. 
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HEN dear Wendelken died so sudden- 
ly (popping right off, poor man, after 
making an excellent dinner, and while I was 
in the act of reading him, at his own request, 
the items in our last grocery-bill), my present 
state of prosperity was but very dimly fore- 
seen. And doubtless I should now be far 
enough from keeping one of the most admi- 
rable boarding-houses in the city on a plan of 
undisputed elegance, were it not for that good 
friend of mine, Dr. Spencer Gilman. 

He it has been who alone showed any 
friendship for my poor Wendelken after he 
wasano more, though, during my husband’s 
lifetime, he made fewer professions of friend- 
ship than some who utterly disregarded his 
widow. I had money—that is, certain tied- 
up moneys not realizable at present for the 
purposes of capital in the investment which 
I meditated. Dr. Gilman, then a young man 
of twenty-six years, helped to found, by a 
generous and timely advancement, the board- 
ing - establishment which, if I say it who 
should be far from saying it, now enjoys dis- 
tinction for such an eminently thorough ad- 
ministration and a respectability so free from 
flaw. 

I could never wonder that Spencer Gilman 
was my husband’s friend and warm admirer ; 
for dear, dead-and-gone Wendelken, who knew 
every thing that was fine of sound, and quite 
useless as regards making money, often fas- 
cinated those young men of a thoughtful turn 
with whom he might be thrown into contact ; 
but, at the time of his generous loan to me, 
Spencer Gilman was by no means rich, and 
doubtless needed every penny of his small in- 
heritance to aid him in the pursuance of med- 
icine, which he loved with an enthusiast’s 
passion. It was he himself who disposed 
most advantageously for me, a little later, of 
the fragment of real estate which grandma 
had left me several years before Wendelken’s 
death — and which my poor husband tried 
more than once to get hold of, it must be 
owned, though I am one always to deal leni- 
ently with the faults of the dead. 

Gilman was my first boarder. He has 
seen my establishment when, as memory 
shivers to recall, it dined in the basement 
and drank from common, greenish-hued tum- 
blers, and was equally unblessed by finger- 
bowls or a silver table-scraper. How all this 
is so changed! I look at my cut-glass gob- 
lets, with their handsome monogram ; I sur- 
vey my great damask napkins, with their em- 
broidered initials; I recall the weekly sum 
that accrues to me for my second-story front 
alone—and I feel that I can afford to be re- 
trospective ! 

Always have I endeavored to show Gil- 
man that gratitude-for his most seasonable 
service shall be among the unfading senti- 
ments of my heart. If he can point to one 
cold breakfast, no matter what may have been 
the hour of his uprising; if he recollects, 
through a period of ten years, being afflicted 
by one damp sheet ; if he can place a meta- 
phorical finger upon a single episode of neg- 
lected chamber-work—then I will admit my 
self wrong, and declare that I have boasted 
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overguardedly. But I am sure this is not 
true. Gilman’s word has been not only law 
to me, it has been a pleasant tyranny. And 
so, when he quietly asked me one morning 
to save him two good rooms after the first 
of February next, the thought scarcely en- 
tered my mind that I must not move heaven 
and earth in accomplishing such a purpose ! 

“ But it will be hard, Gilman,” I tell him. 
“ However, I think I can manage. Mrs, Stod- 
dard wanted to get some friends here at about 
that time, and I can possibly put her off.” 

“You are very good,” he returns, looking 
at me pleasantly with those light-blue, thought- 
ful eyes of his (Gilman has hair and eyebrows 
of night-like blackness, but his eyes are of 
the palest blue, and are capable of flasMing 
at times with a right clear brilliance). “This 
lady is to come with her mother and—” 

“Oh, a lady,” I smile. “Ah, Gilman, I 
knew that your hour would arrive at last. 
And, sure enough, I am right.” 

‘ Gilman looks rather graver than usual. 

“My dear Mrs. Wendelken, pray hear me 
out before you dip into prophecy,” he quietly 
reproves. “The lady, whose name is Bur- 
dette, is to come with her mother and her 
husband.” 

I lift astonished brows, 

“Why leave the husband till the last, 
Gilman? Is he of such very minor consid- 
eration ?”’ q 

“Hardly so to his wife, at least. Mr. 
Burdette is an invalid, who never quits his 
room from one year’s end to another. They 
have no children. Old Mrs. Amory, Mrs. 
Burdette’s mother, you will find to be a nice 
enough sort of person, but an utter nonentity. 
Mrs. Burdette will bring her own maid. The 
party will be four in all.” 

A few days before the first of February I 
have every thing prepared for the reception 
of these new guests. It is not till then that 
Mrs. Burdette calls for the purpose of inspect- 
ing her future quarters. When her card is 
brought up to me, I mentally murmur, “ At 
last; it is about time!” and sweep down- 
stairs in my black corded silk to receive her. 
A long experience has assured me that noth- 
ing impresses an applicant for board with the 
same mingled depth and promptness as black 
corded silk, and the hair (especially if, like 
mine, it be nearly white) done in two flat, 
elongated puffs at either temple. 

I find her to be a slim, graceful woman, 
with great, uneasy sort of black eyes, and a 
sensitive, oval face. She has not spoken six 
words before I am convinced that she is quite 
the lady she looks. I wait until she herself 
mentions Dr. Spencer’s name, which she pres- 
ently does. 

“He has been our physician for some 
years, and for some years a warm friend of 
Mr. Burdette’s.” 

In response, I deliver a little eulogium 
upon Gilman, principally because I seldom 


neglect any noticeable chance for doing this,. 


but partially because my prospective guest 
has put me in an excellent humor, I am al- 
ways melancholy if compelled to receive into 
the pure, social atmosphere of my establish- 
ment people who may touch it with any vul- 
gar taint. Nobody, unless after having filled 


my position, can quite comprehend these feel- 





ings. Nor would even a material increase of 
weekly receipts more than just reconcile me 
to their violation. 

“It will be very convenient for your hus- 
band,” I at length tell Mrs. Burdette, “to 
have Dr. Spencer so near. A few months 
ago he removed his office to the basement of 
this house, as you probably know. He is not 
at home just now, or I would have him told 
that you are here.” 

“Tt will not make much difference to my 
husband,” she answers, in tones whose mourn- 
fulness adds to their soft natural music, 
“whether the doctor is in the house or out 
of it. He is such a confirmed invalid that 
he never leaves his room, and has been accus- 
tomed to one daily visit from Dr. Spencer for 
three or four years past. And now” (rising 
suddenly), “ shall you have any objection to 
showing me our rooms as soon as possible?” 

The closer that I search her delicate-lined 
face, the more assured I feel that here is a 
woman who has felt some sharp sorrow, so 
bewildering in its after-effect as to have left 
a certain dreariness in her manner, exquisite- 
ly pensive at times, and at times just enough 
mingled with animation to seem a trifle odd 
and weird. 

Her examination of the rooms does not 
last long. She seems well pleased with every 
thing. I have arranged the rooms in a little 
suite—her own and husband’s sleeping-apart- 
ment, a small sitting-room beyond this, and 
still farther on a bedroom for her mother. 

“Tt is just as the doctor told me,” she 
softly comments, uttering the words, as she 
utters nearly every thing, like one who wakes 
from some reverie, neither deep nor unpleas- 
ant. “ You must pardon my seeming in such 
a hurry” (coming up quite close to me, and 
for a moment making the uneasy eyes quite 
steadfast), “‘ but, in the present state of my 
husband’s health, [ am rarely—almost never, 
in truth—away from him longer than an hour 
at a time.” 

“T shall expect you to take possession on 
next Monday, then, Mrs. Burdette?” are my 
next words, 

“On Monday, yes "—with a little gleam 
of assuring smile. A little while afterward 
she goes. 

As soon as I see Gilman again I begin to 
assail him with questions: “ Who is this Mrs. 
Burdette ? Are she and her husband New- 
York people? What is the nature of her 
husband’s malady? Is she herself quite in 
good health ?— she seemed so nervous and 
excitable, not to say a trifle absent in man- 
ner.” Finally, I call upon my friend in the 
following words: “ Tell me every thing you 
know, Gilman —I am interested somehow. 
She is a woman who pricks one’s curiosity 
very provokingly.” 

An unwonted repression seems to have 
taken hold of Gilman’s manner. “ Every 
thing, my dear Mrs. Wendelken?” he mur- 
murs, musingly, while his eyes look past me. 
“ Every thing is very little in this case.” He 
suddenly droops his head, and passes one 
hand rapidly across his forehead—a habit of 
Gilman’s that has grown upon him of late 
months, and that always makes me wonder 
whether he is not overworked, or else secret- 
ly harassed. 








Then he abruptly lifts his head again, and 
speaks with much composure, looking straight 
at me, with no definite sort of expression in 
his light-blue eyes : 

“Mrs. Burdette and her husband are both 
New-Yorkers, though they have been living 
abroad until within the past six years or so, 
I became acquainted with Mr. Burdette be- 
fore his illness. Since then I,have been their 
regular physician. His disorder is very pros- 
trating—perhaps incurable—a kind of paral- 
ysis, in fact. I hope you will say nothing either 
to Mrs. Burdette or her mother about the ill- 
ness. Let them speak of it if they will—and, 
by-the-way, I doubt if Mrs. Amory mentions 
the matter at all. You are right in suppos- 
ing that Mrs. Burdette is out of health. It is 
principally for this reason that I have advised 
her coming here. She needs to see people 
occasionally, and exchange ideas with them 
—not perpetually to mope at her husband’s 
bedside, doing no good there. Her long resi- 
dence abroad makes her (as also the amiable 
nonentity, her mother) almost without any in- 
timacies on this side the water. Both ladies 
are well enough known in social circles to 
drive up the avenue any fine afternoon, and 
shed bits of pasteboard upon all the grandees, 
having each bit duly reciprocated in the 
course of a week or so; but this, assuredly, 
does not mean society in its true sense. Of 
a truth, a woman of Mrs, Burdette’s beauty 
and intelligence could easily make friends, 
you will say, provided she chose to exert her- 
self. But here is exactly the difficulty—she 
does not choose. It is a feature of her trou- 
ble.” 

“What trouble?” I ask, quite sharply. 
“Ts she, then, an invalid as well as her bus- 
band ?” 

Something like a faint tinge of color shows 
itself on Gilman's usually pale face. “ Did! 
say trouble?” he asks, a trifle confusedly. 
“She is an invalid, yes; and because he is 
one. She cannot be made to leave him for 
any length of time, and ignores the world on 
his account, only having consented to come 
here by reason of my earnest persuasions.” 

“ How very touching!” Icomment. “ You 
have increased my interest in her, Gilman, I 
declare! And it is such comfort to know 
they are people of real standing. As for 
wifely devotion, nobody can be more in sym- 
pathy with it than I. If poor Wendelken had 
not gone off so very suddenly, whilé I was in 
the act of—” ii 

“ By-the-by,” asks Gilman, with a slightly 
alarmed look that I am puzzled to account 
for, “have you decided on visiting your sister 
in Astoria to-morrow ?” 

“Why, Gilman,” I laugh (a grain or 80 
flattered, I can’t help owning), “‘ what « mem- 
ory you have, to be sure! I told you, at least 
five days ago, that I thought of going there 
this Saturday. The idea of your having rec- 
ollected !” 

“ Nothing very odd about it,” he responds, 
with a shoulder-shrug. ‘“ And you mean to 
go ? ” 

“Yes; I have made arrangements to do 
so. But, Gilman,” I progress, “one more 
question, please, about your patients. Have 
they no living relations ? or do you stand in 
place of these?” 
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“ Mrs. Amory has none but distant rela- 
tions. Mr. Burdette has a half-brother, how- 
ever, with whom he has never been on the 
best of terms; he considers him a man of lit- 
tle principle, and” (speaking suddenly with 
lowered and somewhat meditative voice, as 
though addressing himself) “‘ I have no doubt 
that this is true.” 

My trip to Astoria is made on the follow- 
ing day. Dear sister Angelica lives there so 
prettily, and is so glad to see me when I come, 
that I always make a point of paying her three 
or four visits a year. It is aa attention of 
which Angelica shows her appreciation by 
having a room ready for me all summer, at 
any time when the heat makes town purga- 
torial. Now that I have my excellent assist- 
ant house-keeper, Miss Stint, dear Angelica’s 
hospitality is quite often drawn upon during 
the summer. 

On returning home late Saturday after- 
noon, I have scarcely entered the hall of my 
heuse before I perceive Gilman coming dewn- 
stairs, as if to meet me. 

“The Burdettes came to-day,” he informs 
me. 

I look amazed, it is very probable. 
day, Gilman?” 

“Yes,” he goes on, quietly. “I called 
there this morning, and found Mrs. Burdette 
entirely prepared to come—or so nearly pre- 
pared that an hour, more or less, would com- 
plete all requisite tasks. It then occurred to 
me that their arrival in their new quarters to- 
day would allow them Sunday on which to 
rest, before fresh exertions began. Your be- 
ing away was unfortunate, but I ventured to 
assume the liberty of requesting them to take 
possession, nevertheless. You are not in- 
commoded, I trust?” 

“Not at all,” Ianswer. “ Miss Stint, of 
course, has heard of their arrival, and that 
they will be here to dinner?” 

“Yes, she has heard of their arrival, but 
I do not think she has seen theth.” 

I find, subsequently, that Miss Stint has 
seen neither the gentleman nor either of the 
ladies. But she has seen Mrs. Burdette’s 
maid, and through her expressed willingness 
to be of any service to her mistress which 
might seem desirable. 

Miss Stint is a small person, erect as a 
needle, crinolineless, with hair drawn so tight 
from either side of an ideally straight parting 
that you wonder if her keen little no-colored 
eyes could shut themselves unless the round 
knot at the back of her head were untwisted. 

“ Harriet let them in,” my house-keeper in- 
forms me, in her quick, metallic way of say- 
ing every thing. “I was down-stairs, Mrs. 
Wendelken, giving cook a few more orders 
about that frozen pudding. When I came 
up, the trunks were being carried to their 
rooms,” 

Not long afterward I see Harriet. “Did 
Mr. Burdette have to be helped up-stairs ?” I 
ask. “You let them in, I believe.” 

Harriet is the perfection of a servant. She 
never speaks unless it is absolutely incum- 
bent upon her to be audible. She has indus- 
try, cleverness, tact, every thing but words. 
Any sudden question is to her powers of lan- 
guage like an unexpected draft upon an inse- 
cure bank. She always appears to be making 
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a mental scramble for the proper answer, flur- 
ried until she gets it, and not at all composed 
when it is found. 

I have almost unconsciously gotten into a 
habit, while addressing her, of offering tran- 
quillizing suggestions. “Take time, Harriet,” 
I now advise. I should propose, “ Count twen- 
ty, Harriet,” but I have a vague distrust of 
her mathematical quickness. 

“The gentleman walked up-stairs quite 
easy, ma’am.” 

“Did he look like a very sick gentleman ? 
Take time, Harriet.” 

“Well, yes, ma’am ; he was very pale like. 
And thin,” adds Harriet, as though she had 
found an idea. “Yes, ma’am, he was very 
thin, too.” 

A little while later I meet Mrs. Burdette’s 
maid passing through one of the halls—a 
large, low-browed woman, whose face scarce- 
ly pleases me. I inquire after her mistress, 
after Mrs. Amory, after Mr. Burdette. I ex- 
press the hope that the ladies will at once let 
me know, provided they desire any thing; and 
the expectation of seeing them at dinner that 
evening. Finally I add, with what is meant 
for my most affable smile, that it has always 
been a custom with me not to intrude upon 
boarders the instant they arrive. It is so 
much pleasanter to have a few hours quite 
undisturbed at such times, ef cetera, to a 
somewhat diffuse extent, all of which I mean 
that Mrs. Burdette’s tire-woman shall impart 
to her mistress. 

At dinner the ladies make punctual ap- 
pearance. One glance at Mrs. Amory assures 
me that Gilman has justly named her a nonen- 
tity. She has a narrow, faded face, and a 
beautiful “front” of false hair terntinating 
mystically beneath a quiet little cap. 

Of course, they are inevitably stared at by 
the other boarders. How is it possible, even 
in a community of blended Chesterfields and 
Recamiers, for a certain amount of good, hard 
staring to be avoided under circumstances 
like the present? Gilman having, thr ugh 


previous arrangement, a seat next Mis. Bur- 


dette, doubtless relieves her, by his company, 
from positive embarrassment. 

Gilman has suggested that I shall not 
speak of Mr. Burdette’s illness, This, how- 
ever, by no means exonerates me from the 
courtesy of inquiring after Mr. Burdette him- 
self, as I now mentally decide. And so, dur- 
ing an exchange of some few low-toned com- 
monplaces between the ladies and myself, I 
ask, looking at Mrs. Burdette, and speaking 
with a voice of politest solicitude, sure that 
nobody overhears my words: ‘‘ How bas your 
husband been abie to stand the exertions of 
moving to-day, Mrs. Burdette ?” 

The lady’s great black eyes take a soft 
flash, and the least smile touches her lips. 
She is evidently just about to answer me, 
when Gilman breaks in with his composed 
and decisive undertone: 

“ He is doing very well—very well, indeed. 
—Mrs. Burdette, you ought truly to try some 
ofthis chicken. Mrs. Wende)ken’s cook excels 
in the cream sauce that she serves it with.” 

Not long afterward I take occasion to ad- 
dress old Mrs. Amory, who is on my immedi- 
ate left, in these words, quite gently modu- 
lated: “ Pray tell me what had best be sent 








to your son-in-law in the way of dinner. I 
supposed that either you or your daughter 
would have given a few orders regarding the 
matter, but as yet none have been received.” 

“T will speak with you on that subject in 
a little while, Mrs. Wendelken,” here, to my 
astonishment, sounds the voice of Gilman, I 
had not an idea that Gilman was even aware 
of my having addressed Mrs. Amory ; and, al- 
lowing that he saw me do so, it must have 
cost, his ears an effort, I cannot help telling 
myself, for him to have overheard what I said. 
As for the nonentity, she smiles a little, and, 
in the most dulcet of lady-like voices, remarks, 
with an undecided sort of glance toward Gil- 
man: 

“Yes, Dr. Spencer will take charge of 
that. He told us that he would. We” 
(with rather a fluttered intonation just here) 
—“ we trusted it all to him.” 

After dinner Gilman takes an early op- 
portunity of telling me that the invalid will 
be entirely under the care of Mrs. Burdette’s 
servant, Martha. “Indeed,” he explains, 
“the truth is that this woman is very much 
more of a nurse than any thing else. She 
will take up his meals at all times. He only 
eats the plainest food, you know, and very 
little of that.” And then Gilman begins a 
few directions, the following of which cer- 
tainly does not require a strikingly well-filled 
larder. 

As days pass, I find myself a good deal 
puzzled by Mrs. Burdette. At times she is 
irresistibly fascinating. Her soft smiles and 
words win all who look and listen. At such 
times the restless expression half deserts her 
dark eyes, and her pale, thorough-bred face is 
much lightlier touched with melancholy. You 
fee! that she is of your own world, then; one 
who will be glad of your sympathy, and in 
turn sympathetic with your own troubles. 
But these phases are not usual. Her dreamy 
mood, in which her thoughts seem perpetually 
trying to keep themselves from wool-gather- 
ing, and in which her eyes never rest on one 
object for any thing like a protracted inter- 
val, is by far the most frequent. She is apt, 
then, to allude quite often to her husband. 
“He was a little better this morning,” she 
will comment, thoughtfully, addressing Mrs. 
Amory, doubtless, though not looking at that 
lady. Or again: “ He did seem so pale tbis 
afternoon,” she will tell Gilman, in trembling 
semitone quite pitiful to hear. And both 
Gilman and her mother will answer in soft, 
reassuring contradictions, evidently being 
bent upon quieting her fears. 

They have been in the house about a fort- 
night when I make up my mind that a visit 
to one of their rooms cannot be amiss, and 
certainly will prove a great gratification to 
my growing curiosity. Thus far my own 
servants have been refused admission to Mr. 
and Mrs. Burdette’s two apartments, Martha 
taking complete charge of these. Mrs. Am- 
ory’s quarters, however, have been under no 
such restriction. Accordingly, I choose Mrs. 
Burdette’s room, one morning, and knock 
at the door with the intention of entering, 
provided such an act be within the limiting 
lines of decent courtesy. 

Mrs. Burdette answers my knock. I am 
about beginning some rather unscrupulousl¥ 
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false tale about having been forced to be- 
lieve that the water-pipes in a certain pantry 
are not above reproach as regards leakages 
—meapning to follow up such statements by a 
gentle request to be permitted to examine 
them—when Mrs. Burdette exclaims, with 
cordial sweetness of tone : 

“OQ Mrs. Wendelken, it is you! Pray 
come in.” 

I enter, and find the ‘room already occu- 
pied by Mrs. Amory and Gilman. The latter 
has an open medicine-case in his hand, which 
he shuts and puts away somewhere as soon 
as I appear. Gilman, also, is expeditious in 
the matter of closing, a moment after I have 
entered, the sliding-doors which separate this 
room from the bedroom beyond. 

Words are made by everybody for quite a 
little time. I feel myself at last imperative- 
ly called upon to give some reason for my 
appearance, and finally have recourse to the 
water-pipe idea. It works excellently —at 
least with Mrs. Burdette and her mother. 
Something in Gilman’s face strikes me as in- 
dicative both of suspicion and displeasure 
after I have made my thoroughly-sham in- 
spection. And, the moment that I discover 
this, I cannot help having a rather vexed feel- 
ing on my own part. “Surely,” I tell myself, 
“curiosity such as mine is perfectly pardon- 
able. For that matter, I have a certain feel- 
ing of responsibility regarding the rooms 
which people hire of me.” 

My pique toward Gilman is not very 
strong, perhaps, but it has power to develop 
a somewhat defiant mental attitude. I de- 
liberately touch upon the forbidden subject 
of Mr. Burdette. 

“I do trust that your husband is quite 
comfortable in his apartment,” flow my 
words. ‘“ You are sure that nothing which I 
ean do will make him more so?” 

“ Nothing,” is the sad-spoken answer. 

I do not look either at Gilman or Mrs. 
Amory. I keep my eyes fixed upon her of 
whose husband I am speaking. 

“Does he never leave his room?” I per- 
sist. 

“ Never” (with the same sad voice). 

“How very dreary it must be for him! 
And he receives no visitors, either?” 

Her restless eyes are scanning my face 
now with an unusual steadiness. 

“ Would you like to see him?” she ques- 
tions of me, in a voice almost chillingly ab- 
rupt. “I will show him to you if you—” 

“ Leila !” ; 

It is Mrs. Amory who speaks. There is 
little of the nonentity about her sharp, strong 
tones of interruption, I am forced to think. 
At the same moment Gilman comes forward. 

“ Your husband has positive objection to 
receiving people, and especially strangers,” 
he murmurs, both his words and his look 
being placid enough. But in those light-blue 
eyes of his there is an expression of sadness, 
while they rest on Mrs. Burdette’s face, puz- 
zling to me in no small degree. 

For a second only Mrs. Burdette meets 
his look. Then she half turns away from 
him, exclaiming, with more amazed tones 
than I have éver yet heard leave her lips: 

“It is merely your fancy. I have heard 


both you and mother say that before. He 





would possibly take little or no notice of 
you, Mrs. Wendelken” (suddenly addressing 
me), “if you did go into his room, but as for 
his having objections to seeing people, why, 
that is quite absurd. How can he, when he 
merely lies still and seems—” 

“But Mrs. Wendelken can have no possi- 
ble interest in visiting your husband’s room,” 
Gilman here interposes. His manner is still 
very calm. - His eyes are fixed upon Mrs. 
Burdette’s face with so much added (and yet 
seemingly unconscious) mournfulness in their 
look that I feel myself quite thrilled with 


| sympathy, though most ignorant why I should 


sympathize. Those, 1 think, are the last 
words spoken relative to Mrs. Burdette’s hus- 
band. I take my leave, presently. Mrs. 
Burdette’s demeanor, after Gilman’s last in- 
terruption, becomes rather apathetic and ab- 
sent. Gilman remains in the room after I 
have left it. 

On the evening of this same day, as it 
happens, there arrives within my house a 
certain new boarder, a single gentleman, Mr. 
Stanyar. This gentleman has rather sud- 
denly engaged the room quitted by one of 
my oldest boarders, also a bachelor, who is 
about sailing for Europe. The departing 
boarder represents his substitute as a person 
of irreproachable social standing. He, on 
his side, has just returned from Europe. 

Mr. Stanyar’s first appearance among the 
other boarders is at dinner-time. He is six 
unquestionable feet in height, somewhat slim, 
and attached to his pale, sharp-featured face 
there is a long, black fall of beard. His hands 
are exquisitely white and small; his dress 
displays faultless care. He is fond of pass- 
ing one shapely hand, on which is a lapis- 
lazuli seal-ring in heavy gold setting, down 
all the length of his black beard. If you 
watch for the color of his eyes, you find it to 
be a rather dull gray. 

He is the last to enter the dining-room on 
the occasion of his first appearance there. 
He takes the seat shown him with an ab- 
stracted air; he scarcely gives a sign of ob- 
serving anybody at the table except myself, 
to whom he has quietly bowed before sitting 
down. Presently his eyes seek face after 
face opposite him in the manner of one who 
is indifferent to his surrounders, yet who 
deems some notice of them nearly a neces- 
sity. And then, with a sudden smile, he 
rises from his seat. 

A moment later he is shaking hands with 
Mrs. Burdette, whose face wears an amiable 
though not over-pleased look. He next 
greets Mrs. Amory, who appears oddly flut- 
tered, and casts one or two rather nervous 
glances toward Gilman out of the corners of 
her eyes. Meanwhile Mr. Stanyar is mur- 
muring what he seems to mean for both la- 
dies alike : 

“Such an unexpected meeting!” he tells 
them, while smiling a great deal, and stroking 
his beard once or twice gracefully with his 
admirable little left hand. ‘“ But a very 
pleasurable one, though, Iam sure. Had no 
idea that you were here.” 

His eyes now stray toward Gilman. And 
Gilman returns the look with one whose cold- 
ness just grazes pure discourtesy. Indeed, 
as I watch his face for a few seconds, I per- 





ceive there the strongest evidences of angry 
dissatisfaction, which he rapidly controls and 
conceals. Almost immediately after this Mr. 
Stanyar resumes his seat. 

This has hardly happened when Mrs. Bur- 
dette turns toward her mother (who, it will be 
remembered, sits upon my left), and, in a sort 
of half-whisper, wholly audible to me, speaks 
to this effect : 

“T wish he had not shaken hands with 
me. He has shown himself a most unnatural 
brother to poor David. Think of his never 
having been near his own brother for so long 
—and David so ill!” 

“Leila,” comes Mrs. Amory’s excited 
whisper, “ please, please say nothing more at 
present. He has been in Europe, you know, 
and has but recently returned. We will talk 
it over when we get up-siairs.” 

Gilman scarcely eats a mouthful at din- 
ner, though one could now guess nothing 
from his tranquil appearance. Mrs. Bur- 
dette’s eyes, and indeed her whole manner as 
well, seem more than usually restless during 
the remainder of the meal. While dessert is 
being placed upon the table, she suddenly 
rises. Gilman (between whom and herself 
not a word has been exchanged since Mr. 
Stanyar’s greeting) looks round at her sur- 
prisedly. 

“ You are going up-stairs, Leila ?”’ ques- 
tions her mother, in tones which everybody 
at table, doubtless, might hear if so in- 
clined. 

“Yes” (while she stands for a moment 
with one hand on the back of her chair). “It 
is time that I went up to poor—” 

Mrs. Amory springs from her chair with a 
briskness of which I did not think her ad- 
vanced age capable, and encircles her daugh- 
ter’s waist with one arm. So sudden has 
been the movement that it has surprised Mrs. 
Burdette into silence. 

“Let us go up together,” proposes Mrs. 
Amory (who, I begin to decide, is very far 
from being a nonentity, after all). “I donot 
care for dessert, either.” 

While the ladies pass from the table 
something makes me turn my eyes toward 
Mr. Stanyar. He is not looking at either 
mother or daughter. I am somehow im- 
pressed with an idea, however, the instant I 
see his pale, softly-smiling face, that he has 
just finished looking at them. 

With the close of dessert Gilman surprises 
me by rising and coming close to my side. 

“ We must have a little talk together,” he 
tells me, “as soon as you shall find it con- 
venient.” 

He enters my small sitting-room, where I 
am seated waiting for him, about fifteen min- 
utes Jater. I see that he is unwontedly pale 
while he takes one of the chairs at my side; 
but I see on his face, also, lines that are either 
not at all to be trusted, or else that are the 
product of acute suffering. 

He looks at me so long and so steadily 
that I at length laugh rather nervously and 
murmur : 

“ Well, Gilman, what is it?” 

How can one profess sympathy, even if 
one be an old woman and the object of it be 
a young man, until one has heard upon what 
grounds sympathy is admissible? How dol 
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know what dangerous pit I should fall into by 
expressing this haphazard sort of commisera- 
tion? “Itis to be hoped,” I tell myself, “ that 
Gilman can, if he chooses, give me some re- 
spectable and proper reason for offering my 
condolence.” 

“Tt is not ‘ well’ with me,” he answers, 
after a brief, flickering kind of smile. “ Itis 
very ill. Tell me,” he goes on, hardening 
his voice a little, “have there been many 
questions put you by the boarders relative to 
Mrs. Burdette or her mother?” 

“Yes, Gilman, quite a number,” is my 
ready response. And now I narrate facts 
thus far kept from the reader of this little 
history. “Several people have wondered 
why Mrs. Burdette was never permitted to 
mention her husband’s name without some 
interruption on the part of her mother. Mr. 
Lee, whose room Mr. Stanyar now has, asked 
me one or two quite peculiar questions about 
Mr. Burdette shortly before his departure.” 

As the name of Mr. Stanyar leaves my 
lips, Gilman moves restlessly. Then his eyes 
sweep my face, and at once avert themselves. 

“That Stanyar is Mrs. Burdette’s brother- 
in-law,” he mutters. 

“What!” I exclaim, “ J/r. Burdette’s 
brother!” 

The odd smile again touches his lips and 
goes. He catches my hand, and holds it in 
one of his own quite tightly, while his eyes 
have ceased to be averted. 

“There is no Mr. Burdette,” he tells me. 
“The man who bore the name of David Bur- 
dette, and who was the hushand of this lady 
now in your house, died three years ago.” 

I draw my hand away from the man who 
speaks these words, and answer him, when 
astonishment permits, with a haughty voice 
and manner: 

“Gilman, is it possible that you have so 
taken advantage of the utter confidence which 
I reposed in you as to introduce within my 
house people about whom there are—” 

“Stop there,” he breaks in, with stern- 
ness, his light-blue eyes taking a quick flash. 
“I deserve no such reproaches from you. 
Hear the whole story before you attempt to 
cast them.” He pauses fur a moment, as 
though collecting his thoughts. ‘“ When Mr. 
and Mrs. Burdette first returned from Europe, 
about six years ago, I became a friend of 
both, and an intimate visitor at their home. 
Mrs. Burdette’s love for her husband was 
adoration, purely and simply. She almost 
hated to have him leave her even for an hour 
at a time; she would hang upon his words, 
and lose herself in watching his face. He 
was aman of great physical beauty, but he 
had a noble soul and a large intellect as well. 
He deserved the love that she gave him—yes, 
deserved it!” 

Gilman’s manner has suddenly grown ab- 
sent. His look seeks the floor. <A tide of 
melancholy memory seems to have surged 
over him. In a little while he recommences, 
after having drooped his head quite low, and 
made with one hand that quick, worried sort 
of pass across his forehead, of which I have 
elsewhere spoken. 

“For three years I used often to visit 
them. Iwas almost David Burdette’s only 
friend. His tastes were strictly of a literary 
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sort, and he abhorred general society. Not 
until 1 had known him some time did T per- 
ceive that the excess of his wife’s passion oc- 
casionally troubled him; but our acquaint- 
ance was months older before he confessed to 
me that her love sometimes made him -trem- 
ble for her future. ‘I am not a strong man,’ 
he once said to me. ‘Three of my brothers 
went, before thirty, with consumption. If I 
should follow them, what is to become of 
Leila, with all this violence of fondness? Is 
she not to settle down into a respectable wid- 
owhood and behave herself with the sense 
usually shown on such occasions? Or is she 
to play the inconsolable mourner for years ? 
Good Heavens!’ he abruptly broke off, ‘I 
dread to think of what lugubrious extrava- 
gances the poor child may commit! This 
love of hers has its bright side, you see, 
Spencer ; but it has also its dark one.’ There 
was no shadow of vanity in David Burdette’s 
words, as he spoke them. I felt that; and, 
the more that I saw his wife near him, the 
less groundless did I believe these strange 
fears of his. 

“JT had known Mr. Burdette for about 
three years when his death occurred. l- 
though of a really consumptive origin, it was 
very sudden. He was not confined to his 
bed longer than a week. His wife had not 
the remotest suspicion of the truth. You 
will say, when I tell you I clearly foresaw 
what the end must be, that I was grossly cul- 
pable in not warning her. I admit it. More 
than once I made up my mind to utter the 
desolating words, but such resolutions were 
only taken when away from ler soft, inno- 
cent face. The moment that her eyes met 
mine I was a coward. As for her mother, 
Mrs. Amory—well, you have heard me call her 
anonentity. Doubtless I have been very wrong 
to do so. She was a woman, and therefore 
pardonable in being at least as weak as I; 
but I have somehow cherished a sort of mean, 
unreasonable rancor toward her ever since 
she burst into tears and refused to do what I 
myself found so insurmountably difficult a 
task. 

“ As regards speaking with Burdette him- 
self, telling him that his end was come, and 
that it behooved him to prepare his wife for 
her calamity, here also I was incapable of 
action. I am not one of those who believe 
in rudely violating that exquisite holiness of 
calm wherewith Nature so often fills our final 
hours. And yet, almost at the very last (when 
sure that Burdette must himself have realized 
the truth, and that my words could therefore 
deal no jarring shock), I did touch upon the 
solemn subject, and advised him to tell his 
wife. He readily acquiesced. A few hours 
later he had spoken with Mrs. Burdette, and 
she, on leaving his chamber, had gone into 
nervous convulsions of such duration and 
severity that it was for a time questionable 
whether her own death would not precede 
his. As it proved, however, he died that 
same night, sleeping away most peacefully, 
quite ignorant of his wife’s illness. 

“Mrs. Burdette’s distressing disorder had 
left here in an almost comatose condition. 
On the morning after her husband’s death, 
however, she showed marked signs of recov- 
ery. A few hours later she insisted upon go- 





ing to his bedside. We foolishly allowed her 
to look upon his dead face, and so witness 
the truth without having it imparted to her 
more or less gradually. The result proved 
the folly of our proceeding. She fell sense- 
less by the corpse, and, for weeks afterward, 
her life hung upon a thread. When physical 
health at length returned to her, it was only 
to appear in ghastly contrast with a méntal 
malady of the most melancholy sort. She 
could not believe in her husband’s death. 
White and immovable as she had seen him 
on that fatal morning, she still saw him, but 
with an innate conviction, at the same time, 
that he was living. Nothing could cure her 
of this obstinate and terrible monomania. 
Again and again we changed her residence. 
It was useless. That white and mute face 
followed her everywhere. She is sane on all 
other points except this one ; but on this, for 
three years, she has been most painfully dis- 
tracted. Until I brought her here she had 
seen no society since her illness. I fancied 
that meeting people might have some effect ; 
but it has been quite otherwise. Her hus- 
band’s quiet life and his few friends made it 
very probable that no one in this house had 
heard of his death three years ago. Indeed, 
before speaking to you of their coming, I 
gave Mrs. Amory a list of all the boarders’ 
names, and she made sure that none there was 
the name of any formeracquaintance. It was 
doubtless unwise of me not to have told you 
every thing at the very first. And yet, my rea- 
son for not doing so was « fear lest you might 
find yourself most awkwardly placed in case 
of questionings and suspicions on the part of 
your boarders. As it was, only a single per- 
son in the house knew the truth—Harriet, 
your servant, whom I bribed, on the day that 
you went to Astoria, into keeping the secret 
and telling you a falsehood if asked any thing 
concerning Mr. Burdette. But I have been 
wrong in not telling you. Stanyar’s coming 
proves it.” 

“ How ?” I question, as Gilman pauses. 

He shrugs his shoulders with a contemptu- 
ous smile. ‘“‘ The man is her husband’s half- 
brother, and has just returned from Europe. 
Somebody has told him of Mrs. Burdette’s 
hallucination, and I dare say that, being the 
next of kin, he dreams of an asylum, dispos- 
session, Heaven knows what not! Anyhow, 
he has evidently come here to observe. I ut- 
terly distrust him. His brother David did 
so, and for some good reason, be sure, though 
the world at large, I believe, does not say 
bad things of him.” 

A little silence. Gilman’s looks are scan- 
ning the carpet again. I watch him for a 
moment, and then I suddenly lay a hand upon 
his arm. 

“ Gilman,” I whisper, “‘ you have not told 
me every thing yet.” 

He fixes almost startled eyes upon my 
face. “ What do you mean?” he wants to 
know, right sharply. 

“‘ This,” I answer: “has not all your ser- 
vice toward this wotaan—your watchfulness, 
care, solicitude—has it not all been a labor 
of love? Or have you only acted from friend- 
ship to her dead husband ? ” 

As I finish, he seizes each of my hands 
with each of his own, and in those strange 
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eyes of his there is a mingled sweetness and 
fire—both the tenderness and fierceness of a 
great passion; and about his mouth I see 
such a look of utter, despairing mournful- 
ness that it fairly wrings my heart with ut- 
ter pity. 

“ Yes, yes,” he answers, with a voice low 
and slow, yet throbbing from feeling, “it has 
been a labor of love! I have loved that 
woman with all the strength of my soul! It 
has been agony for me to see her as she now 
is!” He abruptly drops my hands and rises. 
“ Something must be done to end it. I won- 
der—” and here he pauses, 

“Well?” I question, softly. The spell of 
those few words has not passed from me. I 
feel myself still breathing the sacred air of 
this man’s noble passion. I have caught a 
glimpse into his soul, and its “dimness of 
anguish ” yet haunts my sight. 

He speaks rapidly and tranquilly now. 
“TI am going up-stairs to talk with her,” he 
states. “I think it a time for trying desper- 
ate remedies,” He takes out his watch. “ Will 
you follow me to her room in about half an 
hour? Perhaps your presence can be of 
some service.” 

I promptly acquiesce. He leaves the room 
immediately afterward with an absorbed air. 
My heart yearns after him as he goes, “ Poor, 
large-hearted Gilman!” I murmur, when he 
has gone. “ Life is treating you very cruel- 
ly.” And then I burst into the only real flood 
of tears that I have shed since girlhood. 
Those who think me a worldly old hypocrite 
(and I do not doubt they are many, perhaps 
even Sister Angelica among them), what would 
they say if they could see me now? But ah, 
there are only a few people in the world worth 
weeping for, after all!—only a few Gilman 
Spencers! 

That half-hour seems very long; but, at 
length, it is passed, and I go up-stairs. While 
knocking at Mrs. Burdette’s door, I hear a 
stormy voice crying: “ You tell me this for 
some unfriendly reason. I will not believe 
you! I cannot believe you!—Mother, why 
have you, too, taken his side? David is not 
dead! Very sick, perhaps, poor darling! but 
not dead—and you know it!” 

Just then Mrs. Amory opens the door. 
She is very pale, poor creature, and has red 
eyes. She seems to have expected that it 
would be I. “Come in,” she falters, in right 
tremulous undertone. And I enter. 

Mrs. Burdette is standing in the centre of 
the room. I have never before seen her eyes 
so brilliant, her face so generally wild in its 
expression. She seems in the bitterest per- 
plexity. Gilman is seated at a little distance 
from where she stands, near the open sliding- 
doors, which lead into the adjacent bedroom. 

This bedroom is well lighted now. The 
bed, with its two large pillows, and its breadth 
of pale counterpane, is distinctly visible; I 
shudder as I perceive there perfect emptiness. 
The habit of mental association contends even 
against reason. I find it hard not to feel con- 
scious of a “ Mr. Burdette” somewhere near 


me. 

Mrs, Amory’s daughter laughs a low, dis- 
cordant laugh, as her look meets my face. 
“Have they brought you up here,” she asks, 
with a nervous biting of her under lip, “to 





disprove to me the convictions of my own 
senses ?” 

I look to Gilman for my cue, as it were. 
Gilman points toward the bed. “Mrs. Wen- 
delken,” he begins, very measuredly, “ answer 
me on your word of honor, please: is yonder 
bed empty or occupied ?” 

“Upon my word of honor,” I return, sol- 
emnly, my voice trembling a little, “it is 
empty.” 

Mrs. Burdette is almost glaring upon me, 
with her dark eyes dilated. ‘‘ You do not see 
it, either?”’ she bursts forth, in a plaintive 
tone, inexpressibly touching. 

“No, no!” I ery, while I feel that my eyes 
are filling with tears. “There is nothing 
there—nothing, on my sacred word of hon- 
or!” 

Then follows a little silence. Keeping her 
eyes fixed upon the bed, Mrs. Burdette sinks 
into achair. A stifled sob breaks the still- 
ness. I look round: it is from Mrs. Amory, 
whose face is buried between both her frail 
old hands. 

I move toward the poor old lady, and, al- 
most before she knows what I mean to do, I 
have clasped her slim frame in my arms. We 
weep together, then. I forget the world, dig- 
nity, the uselessness of tear-shedding, the 
demoralization of my white puffs—every thing 
but poor, noble, ill-fated Gilman, whom, till 
within an hour, I never knew how dearly I 
loved! The mother-instinct, dormant through 
all these childless years, seems roused within 
me at last! 

Doubtless a longer time elapses than I am 
aware of, while I hold Mrs. Amory’s head 
against my shoulder, and hear her low yet 
strong sobs. For when she lifts her head, 
and I turn to see what has become of Gilman 
and Mrs. Burdette, I find them seated close 
together, Gilman is speaking very earnestly 
in a whisper. Her face looks even whiter 
than before while she listens. Every now and 
then her eyes stray toward the bed in the 
next room. Presently Gilman, of whose speech 
I have caught no word, pauses. His eyes 
seem devouring her face now; and that face, 
amid all its pallor, seems slowly gathering an 
expression of great firmness and determina- 
tion. But she makes him no answer. 

And now Gilman speaks again, this time 
quite audibly. “You are convinced of the 
illusion? You do not believe it to be real 
any longer?” 

“No” (very hesitatingly, with eyes fixed 
full upon the bed). “ You have tried to show 
me, though, that he cannot be touched ; but I 
can touch him. I have often stooped and 
kissed him—mother has seen me.” She sud- 
denly drops her head within her hollowed 
hands, then as suddenly uncovers it again. 
“And yet I trust you! I must trust you, all 
three! You cannot be willfully lying to me! 
And David—yes, this is all fancy—he is real- 
ly dead—dead, and not lying there!” 

Gilman rises. He walks composedly over 
to where [am standing. His face is utterly 
colorless, and his odd, beautiful eyes are 
brighter than I have ever seen them. [Ke 
speaks to me in a sort of husky mutter: 

“T believe that nearly every thing has 
been tried. Perhaps what I now think of 
trying may have effect of some sort. God 





knows, whatever comes of it, I do it for the 
best !—Go and sit by her, please.” 

A little while after this I am at Mrs. Bur- 
dette’s side. I have tried to take her hand, 
but she has withdrawn it from me almost 
rudely. Her whole attention seems absorbed 
in Gilman’s movements, and she appears 
anxious to exclude from it every thing which 
does not relate to these. 

Gilman, meanwhile, has walked toward the 
bed. He now stands beside it, half facing us. 

“ His face seems to be here, does it not ?’” 
Gilman questions, with a tranquil gesture tow- 
ard the pillow nearest him. 

“Yes,” she answers, softly. 

His eyes are fixed upon the bed; he seems 
to be making a calculation. Then, with a 
very quick movement, he draws from conceal- 
ment what is doubtless one of his surgical 
knives, and causes it to flash brilliantly while 
he makes with it four or five rapid vertical 
stabs at nothing. 

A little fluttered moan, given by Mrs. Bur- 
dette, turns my attention from these odd pro- 
ceedings before they ure yet finished. Her 
eyes have closed; her face has gotten a bluish 
ghastliness—I catch her in my arms just as 
she is slipping inertly from her chair. 

Gilman is at my side in an instant. He 
takes her in his arms without a word, and 
earries her to the nearest lounge. Gilman 
then sinks on his knees beside her, and presses 
one ear against her heart. I myself, who 
have placed a finger on her wrist, presently 
feel an awful fear creeping across me. 

Mrs. Amory, who has just hurried up to 
the lounge with more than a single restora- 
tive in her hands, utters an alarmed cry as 
her eyes meet my face. 

“What do you mean?” she screams, 
“Leila has only fainted!—Dr. Spencer, she 
has only fainted, has she not?” 

Gilman does not answer. Perhaps he can- 
not yet awhile. Or perhaps he does not hear. 
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T is not a very difficult thing to become 
an inmate of Bellevue Hospital. You 
can step off the front platform of a Third- 
Avenue car, while it is running at full speed 
down the hill at Chatham Square; or shut 
your eyes and rush across Broadway at Ful- 
ton Street in the middle of the day ; or qui- 
etly tumble down a hatchway; or—in point 
of fact, there is scarcely any limit to the num- 
ber of ways in which you may insure a sin- 
gle or compound fracture, or contusion, seri- 
ous enough to cause your immediate convey- 
ance to the nearest station-house, and speedy 
transfer thence to Bellevue. Some people, 
however, have a constitutional objection to 
any sudden visitation of physical pain, and 
would instinctively avoid rather than court 
any agency that might produce it. For these 
there are other resources. A catarrh may 
be gently cultivated into phthisis; a chronic 
rheumatism cherished ; or drunkenness and 
other forms of degrading dissipation indulged 
in, till the experimentalist brings himself, dis- 
eased and helpless, to the gutter. 
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These suggestions are thrown out without 
prejudice to or a lack of sympathy for the 
unfortunate whom accident and disease — 
either constitutional or unavoidably contract- 
ed—compel to seek relief and refuge in a pub- 
lic institution of charity. They are intended 
only for those who want to go to the hospital, 
and don’t know how to get there. 

Being provided by Nature, or his own ex- 
ertions, with a malady of sufficient real or 
imaginary importance to warrant an applica- 
tion for admission to Bellevue, the would-be 
patient will go to the offices of the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Corrections, where 
all but habitual and confirmed impostors can 
readily obtain a permit to go up to Bellevue, 
and take their chance for the preliminary 
medical examination, which has to be under- 
gone before admission to the hospital is ab- 
solutely secured. Armed with this card the 
applicant is carried or led up one or more 
flights of stairs, and presently finds himself 
in along double apartment about forty-five 
feet square, and divided down the centre 
lengthwise by a substantial wall, pierced near 
either end with a high, wide archway. This 
is the ward to which he has been assigned. 
Supposing he is fortunate enough to have a 
bed allotted him in one of the more pleasant 
wards, he will notice that, at the end farthest 
from the door of entrance, in that part where 
he is received, are two large windows, look- 
ing and leading out upon a balcony, while, 
through the archway nearest him, he will see 
that the outer section of the ward has one 
window looking nearly northeast, four nearly 
southeast, and two nearly southwest, and 
that from all but the latter there is a pleasant 
view of trees and grass, with distant gleams 
of white sails and the shining river. The 
prospect pleases for a moment, but, suppos- 
ing that he has never been in a hospital be- 
fore, and is a man of somewhat diffident and 
retired habits, he is speedily seized with dis- 
may at finding every thing so entirely dif- 
ferent from what he had imagined and antici- 
pated. He had supposed, perhaps, that he 
would have a quiet little room to himself, 
that nurses and doctors would be waiting to 
receive him, and that he would be tenderly 
ministered to from the moment he set foot in 
the place. Instead of this soothing, roseate 
aspect of affairs, he is appalled by the sight 
of beds in longitudinal and transverse rows, 
each of which must have an occupant, and 
one of those he knows that he himself will 
very shortly be. He had somehow calculated 
upon a certain amount of privacy—quite for- 
getting that he is seeking relief in an institu- 
tion essentially public in every detail of its 
character—and his heart sinks within him as 
he begins to realize that every sense of deli- 
cacy and refinement must be at once and ab- 
solutely suppressed. 

The beds in the section where he is told 
to sit down are none of them occupied at 
the hour—say, five o’clock in the evening— 
when he is introduced. They are all made 
with almost mathematical shapeliness and ac- 
curacy, anc zach is covered with a snow-white 
Spread, arranged in form so neat as to ap- 
proach the artistic. His first thought is, 
“How nice!” his next, “ But how can sick 
People use such arrangements as those ? 


They look as if one never dared even tumble 
them.” And then the fancy steals over him 
that somehow they make him think of whited 
sepulchres, and he feels quite relieved when 
he hears a voice call out, ‘“ Spreads!” and 
sees a number of men who have been loung- 
ing about carefully fold up those articles of 
offensive immaculacy, thereby revealing real 
blankets of a coarser kind than any he has 
seen since he was with the army, and sheets 
that, at a little distance, look as if they had 
never been washed. He feels relieved, but 
by no means reassured ; and this may be con- 
sidered as his disappointment number one. 

Broodiag in his sick and morbid state 
over the gloomy reality that gradually de- 
velops out of the illusions of his previous 
ignorance, he is suddenly aroused by a man 
asking him, “Is your name Brown?” The 
man who speaks holds in his hand the ticket 
which was given to the patient down-stairs. 
He is respectably dressed, has a certain air 
of authority, and looks different, in an inde- 
finable way, from all the others around him. 
The fact is, he is the only one there who is 
not, in some palpable way or other, sick or 
ailing. 

The patient admits that his name is 
Brown. 

“ Ah,” says the man, “‘ you’re pretty bad. 
You'll be wanting to go to bed right away?” 

“Tamvery ill. I should like to go to bed 
as soon as possible.” 

“ Are your things clean? Got any creep- 
ers?” 

“ Any what ?” 

This mysterious question and the genera] 
grin and chuckle it evolves causes the pa- 
tient to stare around in interrogative bewil- 
derment. He is about to seek an explana- 
tion, when he is cut short with the remark 





and order, expressed, as he thinks, with need- 
less harshness of tone: 

“T guess you’re all right. Come along.” 

He goes along, wondering what the singu- 
law -slutation he has met with means, and is 
ushered into the section where the windows 
are that look out upon the trees and water. 
He sees that here every bed save one or two 
is occupied, that all are more or less disor- 
dered as to clothes, and that from every pil- 
low, peering from faces more or less wan, 
eyes are intently gazing at him. He is over- 
whelmed with embarrassment, and is begin- 
ning ‘ish he had never come there, and to 
hali re.slve to try and run away, sick as he 
is, when he sinks exhausted by the side of 
the empty bed to which he has been brought, 
and is aroused, rather roughly, with the or- 
der: 

“ Come, undress here, and be quick about 
it. Supper’ll be ready in a minute.” 

He says, “ Won’t you help me, please?” 

“ What! can’t undress yourself?” The 
man in whose hands he is makes this excla- 
mation, as if under a sense of personal in- 
jury, but he nevertheless aids with practised 
deftness in disrobing the patient, accompany- 
ing that operation with a running commen- 
tary of remarks, such as: “ You'll have to 
learn to help yourself here.” “You don’t 
suppose you came here to be waited on all 
the time, do you?” “We don’t want any 








gentlemen that’s been used to servants round 





this ward!” and the like—all of which is 
evidently thought highly facetious and enter- 
taining, for he looks around among the other 
patients, expectant of appreciation, and re- 
ceives it in the shape of sickly efforts ata 
laugh, and a scattering chorus of “ That’s 
so!” 

This man helps the patient into bed, folds 
up the discarded garments, and puts them on 
the shelf of a wooden stand beside the bed, 
and walks away, with the jocular observation 
to those near, “ Sure it’s a greenhorn he is.” 
Then, looking at the clock, he calls out, 
““Come, hurry up, boys!—Robinson, lay the 
table—take round thim knives.—Here, Jones, 
cut up the bread.” 

Relieved, after a few minutes’ rest, of the 
weakness and lassitude that were wellnigh 
overcoming him, the patient glances timidly 
around the quarters that now kuow him for 
the first time, but with which it is impossible 
for him to say how long his acquaintance 
will last. He counts—not without difficulty, 
for his head does not seem to belong to him 
as completely as he could wish—counts the 
beds, which get mixed up in the most unac- 
countable manner, so that he can never tell 
the one he commenced with, and finally 
makes up what poor remnant of mind he has 
left, that they number between twelve and 
twenty—there really being fifteen of them. 
Down the middle of the room he is quite sure 
there is a long table, made of several short 
ones, and on this table are cups and saucers, 
and evident preparations fora meal. He is 
not sorry; for, though having no appetite for 
eating, he longs for some comforting kind of 
drink. He has a dim vision of some one 
throwing a knife, and a piece of bread with 
butter on it, on the stand by the side of his 
head. Then he hears a bell ring, and in a 
few minutes two women enter, bearing steam- 
ing tin pails, which they dump upon the table 
and vanish. Directly afterward, a man brings 
a cup containing some liquid, and asks the 
patient if he will have some tea. He says, 
“Thank you;” takes it and tastes it, and 
finds it does not have the flavor of tea to 
which he bas been accustomed. Still, it is 
warm and pleasantly enervating, and quench- 
ing to the thirst ; so, when the man who first 
received him comes and wants to know if he 
will have any more, he says “ Yes ’—adding, 
very diffidently, “but couldn’t I have tea that 
is a little stronger ?” 

The man ciearly thinks this a splendid joke, 
for he laughs right out, and coarsely shouts, 
“Ha, ha! Here’s a fellow wants shtrong tay! 
Sure it’s after taking supper wid the docthers 
yd ought to be! Look here, my frind”— 
this as he brings another cup of the dilution 
—“ ye can have sltrong tay if the docthers 
orders it, and ye’ve got frinds outside as 
fetches it into yez.” 

Everybody but the new patient, even 
those who can scarcely sit up in their beds, 
regard this as excruciatingly funny, and it 
affords capital for so much hilarity at his ex- 
pense that he swallows the draught as quick- 
ly as may be, and shrinks discomfited beneath 
the sheets, away from observation. Thinking 
to himself, “Is this the kind of food that I, 
wanting stimulating nourishment and strength, 
am to expect?” he grows despondent almost 
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to tears. It is so different from what he had 
been led to look forward to. 

And this is his disappointment number 
two. 

Toward seven o’clock he hears the call 
of “ Medicine!” and sees the man who, by 
this time, he has definitely come to under- 
stand is an authority of some kind, go to a 
table in the middle of the room, covered with 
bottles in little compartments. From these 
compartments he takes bottle after bottle, 
mixes doses from them in a glass, each time 
calling out a number, when those in bed are 
served by some one who is able to be about, 
and those who are about drink their potions 
standing. Then these latter either turn in or 
sit on benches at the foot of their beds, wait- 
ing—the patient wonders for what. 

Presently there is a hush and a dead si- 
lence, and some one whispers “ The doctors!” 

An indefinable dread seizes on the patient. 
Of course, in coming there his purpose was 
to see and be seen of the doctors, yet that 
fact does not make their advent any the less 
alarming. Again he almost wishes he had 
died on the street sooner than have allowed 
himself to be tempted into that terrible place. 
He wonders what the doctors look like, and 
pictures to himself a group of venerable men, 
grown old in practice and experience, and 
followed by a train of youthful and profes- 
sionally-gamesome students. What a fearful 
ordeal—and in his weak and nervous state ! 
He ventures to look up. Standing by his bed- 
side are two young, gentlemanlike-looking per- 
sons, closely attended by the man who seems 
to be in authority. This last is telling them 
something evidently concerning him—the pa- 
tient—and that prospective victim waits and 
strives to listen in a very agony of palpita- 
tion. 

Agitated as he is, he observes that neither 
of the Asculapians to whose tender mercies 
he is consigned, can be more than twenty-six 
or twenty-eight years of age. His foregone 
conclusions about gray hairs and other evi- 
dences of long and intimate knowledge of the 
art and mystery of medicine, are incontinent- 
ly shattered. He is himself older than these 
doctors, has seen vastly more of the world, 
is their equal in all culture and education, 
save the technicalities and details of surgery 
and the pharmacopaia, and he ponders to 
himself, “‘ Cui bono to have come here to be 
the plaything of these boys?” 

He meditates thus in the first bitterness 


of his spirit, and, as be will hereafter come : 


to admit, irrationally. His unfavorable im- 
pression is founded on a basis of prejudice, 
for which he will be sorry, and inwardly apol- 
ogize to those whom he so rashly misjudges. 

But he has met with his disappointment 
number three. 

The senior in years and responsibility of 
“these boys” is tall and straight of figure, 
with sedate countenance, square, resolute 
jaws, and an assumption of sternness in the 
expression of the eyes. The sternness is an 
assumption, and really covers a kindliness 
of disposition that has brought hope and 
relief to many a desolate patient, fortunate 
enough to come under his care. His assistant 
is a handsome young man, of a good-natured, 
rather rollicking tendency, duly repressed by 


the gravity of the scenes and situations into 
which his course of study constantly brings 
him. 

They ask this particular patient what is 
the matter with him; and he, being a person 
of intelligence, briefly aud succinctly gives 
them an outline of all the symptoms that have 
manifested themselves to his own conscious- 
ness. He falls, however, into one fatal error. 
While perfectly certain that his lungs are in 
no way whatever affected, he inadvertently 
admits that he is slightly troubled with a 
cough. 

Thereupon he is immediately requested to 
remove his shirt, and is forthwith put through 
a process which can be only adequately de- 
nominated a very cheerful course of sprouts. 
He is sounded in the back and in the breast 
by a dexterous process of tapping with the 
tips of the operator’s fingers —a process 
which, when performed by a vigorous and 
muscular young man upon a weak and weary 
patient, is at once painful and peculiarly irri- 
tating. First one sounds you and then the 
other ; and then they throw a towel over you, 
and listen to the action of your respiratory 
organs, making you count “ One, two, three,” 
over and over again, and draw a long breath, 
and whisper and cough. It is well for the 
patient if they come to the conclusion that 
he exhibits no symptoms of phthisis ; he will 
be saved in the future from many similar ex- 
asperations. This sounding favorably con- 
cluded, a few more’questions are asked, some 
soothing or alterative medicine is prescribed, 
and, after this has been compounded and ad- 
ministered — which will probably be in the 
course of an hour—the patient is left to go 
to sleep if he can. He may not find this so 
easy as he had hoped. The strangeness of 
the situation, and the excitement of the ordeal 
he has gone through, combine to make him 
nervously restless and wakeful. Some of the 
patients, whose maladies are not exhausting 
or dispiriting, engage in loud and lively con- 
versation. As they drop off gradually into 
silence, and the patient is on the point of 
dozing, there is a sudden stir and access of 
light. The man in the next bed is very far 
gone, and the doctors have come to see how 
many hours of life are probably left in him. 
Three or four figures flit about the couch 
where the damp of death is already settling. 
The group on one side is murkily illuminated 
by the low and flickering gaslight in the cen- 
tre of the section of the ward, and all over in 
streaks of ghastly flare and shade by the fit- 
ful rays of a sputtering candle. What talk is 
had is low and murmuring, and the gleams 
of faces now and then revealed are very grave 
and solemn. The new patient, wrought to a 
pitch of distracting nervous tension, piteously 
calls to this group as it moves away, and begs 
the doctor, whom he most clearly individuai- 
izes, to give him something—any thing—that 
will make him sleep. 

This doctor feels his pulse and chest, and 
asks him: 

“Did you ever take morphine ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Much of it?” 

“Tt takes a pretty strong dose to affect 


” 


me 





“Give him”—telling the man who seems 





to be in authority—‘“ three teaspoonfuls of 
the morphine mixture now, and two more if 
he does not sleep in an hour.” 

Morphine, and drowsiness, and mild con- 
gestions, that take weird and wonderful 
forms, gradually induce a fitful sleep, until, 
with a sudden start, wakefulness comes back 
more willfully and wildly than before. It is 
well on toward the small hours of the morn- 
ing now; and the consumptives begin to 
break into hacking, retching coughs that are 
harrowing to hear. On every side there are 
turning and tossing, and snoring and groan- 
ing; and the dawn glimmers through the 
cracks of the blinds before the new patient, 
utterly worn out and wretched beyond de- 
scription, sinks into a torpid spell of slum 
ber, 

He wakens drearily and unrefreshed ; for 
the ward is alive with bustle and noise. The 
convalescents in the farther section are mak- 
ing their beds, and, in the section where he 
is, the table is being laid with needless clat- 
ter for the coming breakfast. He is more 
thoroughly roused by the ery of “ Wake up 
here—wake up! Breakfast is ready!” and 
is asked if he wants “tea.” Yes, he will 
take tea; for he feels very feverish and de- 
bilitated. ‘“ Bread?” No; he still cannot 
eat. Won’t he try some mush-and-molasses ? 
The very thought is sickening. He fancies 
perbaps he could eat a morsel of toast with 
milk, or a little fruit, or some other simple 
delicacy, but he had better not speak of that 
kind of appetite; any mention of the sort 
will only cause him to be asked if he doesn’t 
want to go home, or if he thinks he is board- 
ing at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel; and he hasn’t 
strength of mind yet to hold his own against 
these and the like strains of pleasantry. 

After the breakfust of tea and bread and 
mush has been cleared away, he perceives 
that several of the more able-bodied patients 
procure brooms and commence sweeping, dur- 
ing which the patient falls into a doze, from 
which he wakens to find the doctors by his 
side again. Their examination is brief, and 
to him very unsatisfactory. He wants to 
tell them ever so many things, but they pass 
on in what he fancies such a hurry that he is 
unable to collect his thoughts sufficiently to 
saya word. He does not know that they lave 
three wards to go through before noon, and 
that they will be detained by cases of far 
more critical consequence than his. 

Twelve o’clock is. dinner-time. Mutton- 
stew and soup and bread. He sees men at 
the table and in the beds eating heartily, 
but the mere smell of it would make his 
gorge rise were his system strong enough for 
the unpleasant effort. The man in authority 
worries him by roughly declaring he must 
eat; but, so far as this matter is concerned, 
he feels quite strongly intrenched in the con- 
sciousness that he can’t, and quiescently lets 
the man rail on. He finds occasion to ask 4 
patient who comes to aid him in some way 
who this man is, and is told that he is called 
the orderly, and has control of the ward, 
under the supervision and authority of the 
warden and the doctors. 

The patient notices that this orderly, in & 
moment, lowers his tone, and is seized with a 
spasm of obsequious alarm and activity. He 
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hears half-whispered exclamations of “ Mr. 
Brennan!” “Here’s Misther Brinnan!” 
Then he sees enter a very tall and handsome 
man of thirty-five or thereabouts. He has a 
kind word or a genial joke for every patient 
with whose face a hospital acquaintance has 
made him familiar, and a sharp eye and 
quick remark on the least evidence of disor- 
der or disregard of rules and regulations. 
This is the warden of the institution, who is 
responsible for its administration and whole 
general conduct outside of the duties of the 
medical faculty. The patient finds these 
particulars out afterward ; but at the time is 
chiefly impressed by the remarkable manner 
in which his presence tones down and, as it 
were, tames the orderly. This functionary 
resumes his bullying habit as soon as the 
warden has disappeared, seeming to regard 
it as an essential of his office to be in a state 
of chronic antagonism to nearly every patient 
in the ward. But the obsequious manner 
seizes him again about 2 p. m., when several 
of the junior sons of Galen come in to regis- 
ter diagnoses, or make scientific studies of 
specially interesting cases, 

To the bedside of the new patient comes 
the assistant of the house-doctor of that di- 
vision, to take down in a note-book the mi- 
nutest details of the patient’s illness that he 
ean by questioning obtain. The diagnosis- 
taking is interrupted by the appearance of 
the senior of the regular doctors of the ward, 
in company with an elderly physician, who is 
a visiting professor of high repute and fabu- 
lous outside practice. He looks at the pa- 
tient and says : 

“H’m! General debility. Bad case. Com- 
plicated. Must be built up. Get wy ex- 
tras?” 

This question is to the orderly, who an- 
swers : 

“No, doctor. He is a new patient.” 

The professor instantly orders “ two pints 
of milk ; eggs; port wine; gruel in the morn- 
ing; any thing else he can eat.” 

From that moment the status of the pa- 
tient is changed. The orderly becomes com- 
paratively civil; for the doctors take an in- 
terest in that patient’s case. He belongs to 
the aristocracy of the ward; and, though his 
privileges may generate envy, they will in- 
sure a certain amount of respect. 

So the days pass on into weeks; the pa- 
tient, slowly recovering, and having nothing 
to do but lie in bed, observes what goes on 
about him as disease stubbornly yields to a 
good constitution. He learns by degrees the 
names of the other patients, and the nature 
of their diseases. Though they have nearly 
all treated him at first as an intruder, and 
made a kind of common cause against him, 
many, after the strangeness has worn off, are 
friendly in their advances, and they and he 
are soon upon the best of terms. They do 
many kind and not always agreeable offices 
for him, and, if he is thankful in return, he 
experiences no lack of a certain desultory 
kind of social comfort. Four or five of those 
who can afford it take different newspapers, 
and keep up a general system of exchange 
and circulation. The affairs of the outside 
world as recorded in these papers, the do- 
mestic economy of the hospital—embracing 





criticism of the doctors, the food, and the 
orderly, personal reminiscences of remarkable 
cases and occurrences in the hospital in by- 
gone times, and perpetually-repeated details 
by each individual of his own symptoms, 
their variations and treatment—these are the 
inexhaustible topics of conversation, discus- 
sion, and amusement. 

Lovely woman, as a ministering angel at 
the couch of sickness, is a charming em- 
broidery of poetic fancy, and an occasional 
necessity of romance. Angelina would never 
have gained world-wide fame had she not sat 
by the side of Edward’s cot in this, that, or 
the other improvised receptacle for wounded 
soldiers. Think of the inspirations such 
pictures give to artists for the illustrated pa- 
pers! What would the Crimean War have 
been without Florence Nightingale? And 
yet women, as amateur attendants on men 
suffering from surgery, or liable to the oper- 
ations of chemical experiment, are emphati- 
cally a grievously endured and most demor- 
alizing nuisance. They come into the hos- 
pital-ward at the most unfortunate of junct- 
ures, and in such a way as to make their 
presence either a paroxysm of torture or a 
desperate dash of daring indelicacy. 

Some of these women, who cultivate a 
taste for hospital horrors, are no doubt well- 
meaning enough. They believe they are ful- 
filling a Christian duty, and pet the fancy 
that they pass like gleams of sunshine over 
the dreary waste of invalid existence. 
casionally they come across a patient to 
whom their visits are welcome. He is usu- 
ally a very young man, not long away from 
home, who imagines himself much more se- 
riously sick than he really is, and who, be- 
sides, is constitutionally disposed to be 
“soft” and sentimental. But nine hospital 
patients out of ten are rather “hard” cases 
than otherwise, and their estimate and opin- 
ion of the amateur female Samaritan—who 
binds up wounds with the publications of the 
American Tract Society, and whose oil and 


wine is a sickly stream of twaddle—their | 


estimate and opinion of her are any thing 
but flattering or even complimentary. 


J. W. | 





FRENCH SOCIETY, AND PA- 
RISIANIZED AMERICANS. 


“ OOD Americans, when they die, go co 

Paris,” saith the wittiest of auto- 
crats; and, from t'- evidence of facts, one 
would readily imagine that bad Americans, 
knowing thet their chance of enjoying this 
terrestrial paradise after their demise were 
but small, were determined to make up for 
the future by a full participation in its pleas- 
ures for the present. 

The evil and the dissipation of Paris can 
hardly be estimated by one who has never 
dwelt for a continued length of time in that 
gay city. It is a vast moral whirlpool into 
whose vortex is drawn all the floating evil of 
a world. If anybody wishes to be or has 
been particularly bad, he or she goes to Paris. 
A sullied character finds here powder and 
whitewash wherewith to hide its stains, or, 
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rather, those stains do not show, on the same 
principle that the teeth of a negro, no mat- 
ter how unclean or imperfect they may be, 
look white by reason of the dusky hue of the 
visage wherein they are set. Therefore, in 
Paris there is to be found a large social cir- 
cle of foreigners into whose antecedents it is 
as well not to inquire too closely—a flock of 
dusky-heeced sheep, or of soiled doves—a 
basket of the celebrated spotted peaches 
whereof alc .andre Dumas writes so forcibly. 
Not that a similar set may not be found in 
every other large and attractive city on the 
face of the earth, but here their little offenses 
against morality are kindly condoned, or at 
least overlooked, and they are received into 
society without question or demur. 

Many of these spotted peaches, and par- 
ticularly those of the sex most accustomed to 
a panier, are the youth of American soil. 
America as a rule is not a pleasant country 
for the heroine of a scandal to reside in. At 
home we shrink from taking these soiled 
doves to our homes and our bosoms ; we have 
an old-fashioned idea that the soil may come 
off, and we shrink from seeing the white- 
winged fledglings of our own nests pruning 
their stainless plumage side by side with the 
spotted feathers of these gay birds. But in 
Paris it is different. People whisper and 
talk and look askance, and then issue their 
invitations to the very object of their whis- 
pers and their glances without hesitation. 

Let us, O reader, usurp for a few brief 
moments the privilege of Asmodeus, and un- 
roof for a hurried inspection one of the fine 
private hotels on the Boulevard des Bals et 
Soirées during a grand envertainment Pres- 
to! it is done, and we, disembodied spirits, 
hovering above these halls of dazzling light, 
look easily down into the interior. What a 
gay scene—what a mingling of gorgeous 
dresses, exquisite flowers, fair women, and 
faultlessly-attired men! Madame la Marquise 
de X——., who gives the entertainment, knows 
how to do these things wonderfully well. 
She used to be very handsome once; in fact, 
the late emperor used to admire her very 
much, and he admired her so much at one 
time that Madame la Marquise so far forgot 
herself as to address an extremely imperti- 
nent speech to the Empress Eugénie @ pro- 
pos of the unmistakably artificial tints of 
that ledy’s redundant tresses, which used to 
be golden once, and which, by some strange 
alchemy, were turned into something which 
in color more resembled copper. Something 
of that kind did Madame de X remark, 
in her softest voice and most mellifluous 
tones, at one of the balls at the Tuileries, and 
the next day she went to Nice to stay a few 
months for the benefit of her health—quite a 
sudden expedition, but one about which the 
emperor probably knew something before- 
hand. However, she is a little passée now, 
and has turved very pious, and people are 
not so ill-natured as to bring up any of these 
old stories about her, particularly as she gives 
such very handsome balls. 

There is a pretty petite blonde over in the 
corner, with large blue eyes, with which she 
makes great play over her large painted fan. 
That is one of the American peaches or 
doves of which I spoke just now. She isa 
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divoreée, and for good cause, as everybody 
who ever heard her name well knows. She 
is the heroine of the celebrated Softer divorce 
ease. It was all in the papers two years 
ago, for Mr. Softer was a well-known mer- 
chant in one of our large cities. He died, 
poor man, of a broken heart only the other 
day, and here is his pretty wife, radiant in 
rose silk and diamonds, and smiling her 
sweetest at the inane twaddle of Mr. Duxan- 
drakes from New Orleans, who is amusing 
her with a brief synopsis of the toilet which 
Malle. Angelo wears in La Chute. Mrs. Softer 
calls herself Mrs. Veriphast now (she was 
Augusta Veriphast before she was married), 
and she has a good time of it over here gen- 
erally. She was at Mrs. Proudanpure’s soi- 
rée last night, and is to act in Lady Stayn- 
less’s private theatricals to-morrow, besides 
which she is to chaperon Miss Proudanpure to 
the opera next Friday ; so you see her society 
is in demand. 

That tall, passée-looking, but still hand- 
some woman, with a bunch of scarlet fuchsia 
in her night-black hair, and with the great, 
dark eyes—well, she too has her little his- 
tory. She was studying for the stage when 
old Monypenny met her at a soirée musicale 
in New York, fell over-head-and-ears in love 
with her, and married her forthwith. She 
cut Bohemia at once, and set out to be a 
leader of fashion, and for a few years she did 
very well in that difficult line. Then Mr. 
Monypenny died—rather suddenly, it is said 
—and was found to have died insolvent; so 
madame came abroad, and has lived in great 
splendor and glory ever since, though with no 
appreciable income, and no visible means of 
support. There is a well-known story about 
her and the King of Italy, but we will not 
discuss that matter just now. Meanwhile, as 
she has a beautiful voice and a charming 
manner, she is a great favorite in society. 
She returned from Italy a few months ago, 
and was immediately invited to lead the choir 
in the American Chapel; so who, after that, 
could be so ill-natured as to believe the story 
about the king, or fifty other stories of the 
same nature with fifty different heroes, which 
are vaguely circulating about that lady with 
the big black eyes ? 

A pretty little woman has just entered the 
room, a small, delicately-made bemg, with 
sparkling dark eyes and masses of fair hair 
brought down over her forehead in front in a 
wild and wonderful fashion, peculiarly her 
own. She is quite a belle among the gentle- 
men, and no wonder, so bright and vivacious 
is her conversation and so animated is her 
manner. Nor is she at all neglected by her 
own sex. Mrs. de Schoddie comes elbowing 
her way eagerly through the crowd to meet 
her, and embraces her tenderly. 

“My love, do not forget my reception- 
evening this week—naughty girl—you neg- 





lected to come to my last.” Lady Staynless | 
pats her gently on the arm with her fan. 
“* Mrs. Rosenne, I trust you mean to favor us 
to-morrow?” Mrs. Proudanpure smiles as 
she passes: “ Ah, Adelia, is that you? Be 





sure to come to see me soon.” And yet— 
and yet. Well, if ever there was a woman 


who has been justly talked about, and openly 
60, that pretty little creature is she. 


We all ; 


remember the great Rosenne elopement—how 
Mr. Rosenne, who was a married man, ran 
off with Miss Klint—how Mrs. Rosenne the 
first got a divorce forthwith—how Mr. Ro- 
senne married Miss Klint immediately—how 
they came abroad to live, and separated in 
less than two years after their marriage. Was 
not the whole story in the New-York Bouncer, 
headed “ Elopement in High Life,” with never 
a dash and never an initial, but with the 
names in full? Did not the Weekly Startler 
publish the portraits of the erring pair, with 
a picture of Miss Klint and Mr. Rosenne step- 
ping into a carriage with a handbag and an 
umbrella apiece by way of baggage—the hand- 
bags and the umbrellas warranted startling 
likenesses? Did not Messrs. Steeler and Clip- 
per dramatize the story, under the title of 
“The Affinities ?” and was not their drama 
produced at the Sixty-third Street Theatre, 
and did it not enjoy a run of some twenty 
nights? Alas! one must answer “Yes” to 
all these questions. Yet, never a whit the 
less does pretty Mrs. Rosenne enjoy herself 
on account of those romantic incidents of her 
past. She may be a speckled peach, but she 
has one of the topmost places in the basket, 
nevertheless. 

Here comes Mrs, Straitlace, with her two 
handsome daughters. The gentleman who is 
with them is no longer young, but is quite 
good-looking, and a picture to look at in the 
way of dress. Look at him as he makes his 
way so deftly through the crowd, with Sera- 
phine Straitlace hanging on his arm, while he 
turns from time to time to whisper something 
to her in the softest and most deferential of 
tones. He was out shopping with Mrs. Proud- 
anpure all yesterday morning; he escorted 
the Prudie girls to the Alsace-Lorraine exhibi- 
tion last Monday, and he is going to dance 
now with Miss Straitlace, but for the cotillon 
(i. e., the German) he is engaged to the eldest 
Miss Staynless. Yet his character is some- 
thing horrible. There are stories about his 
conduct to his poor, broken-hearted little 
wife which would make one’s hair stand on 
end (she left him six months ago), and he is 
known now to be living on contributions from 
a source from the like of which a starving 
beggar would hesitate to accepta sou. Yet 
here he is—and thus he is received. 

That tall, elegant-looking gentleman, who 


is talking with such graceful deference to the | 


fair hostess, is in his way a celebrity. If 
ever there was a search for the wickedest 
man in Paris, as there once was in New York, 
he might, I think, compete for the palm, 
though not native here nor to the manor 
born. Of him it has been said that he taught 
the Parisians new ideas in vice. He comes 
from one of our Atlantic cities, and he has 
proved an apt scholar in all the forms of evil 
which Paris can teach so apt a scholar, in 
fact, that he has turned professor. It is a 
well-known fact that no woman can receive 
his attentions save at the peril of her reputa- 
tion. On more than one occasion he has 
seandalized even Parisian society, by taking 
his young daughter to the opera, and by then 
appearing in an opposite box with a cele- 
brated member of the demi-monde, His man- 
ners are perfect, his appearance prepossess- 
ing, his conversation charming, and you will 


| 
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probably meet him at half the entertainments 
which are given in Paris this winter. 

On with the roof, Asmodeus! One’s head 
swims and aches as one gazes. Cover up the 
peaches ; they are spotted, so leave them to 
decay in peace. 

The fact is, that public opinion, socially 
speaking, is in a very unwholesome and un- 
healthy state in Paris. One hears the state- 
ment repeatedly made that “ Paris is no more 
wicked than New York or Philadelphia.” 
The dissipated sets in all large cities resem- 
ble each other closely in all their evil char- 
acteristics, it must be admitted, and the fast 
young man of New York is not much behind 
the Parisian gommeuz ; in fact, with Yankee 
goaheadativeness, he generally manages to 
surpass him when he gets on the same ground. 
But public opinion in our social circles is far 
purer at home than itis here. It is not the 
fashion in any American city for a gentleman 
to appear openly in public with the reigning 
demi-mondaines of the day, nor to salute them 
lowly, with hat in hand, when he meets them 
on the streets or in the parks. It is not con- 
sidered the proper thing for a young American 
gentleman of wealth to display himself as the 
protector of some unfortunate creature, whose 
dress and equipage are as much a matter of 
pride to the young man as are the points of 
his favorite horse, or the brands of his best 
wines, or as the lover of some actress of re- 
nown. Nor are these vicious ways confined 
only to the young men of Paris, for even the 
elderly Duke d’Aumale, who is quite old 
enough to know better (he is a grandfather, 
I believe), has so acted that his name hay 
been openly coupled with those of more than 
one Parisian actress of renown, and his pres- 
ent devotion to one of the fairest and most 
celebrated of Parisian artistes is to-day mat- 
ter of public scandal. An American gentle. 
man was recently dining at the Café Anglais, 
when a friend requested his permission to 
introduce him to a well-known Parisian man. 
ufacturer who was at an adjoining table—a 
fine-looking, elderly man, seemingly between 
fifty and sixty years of age. The introduction 
took place, and the French gentleman was 
all urbanity, and was charmed to make the 
acquaintance of the American. Then, turning 
to a handsome and well-dressed woman seat- 
ed beside him, he added, “ And allow me, sir, 
to introduce you to Mdlle. X——, ma chére 
amie.” Mdlle. X——, not one whit abashed 
at this public announcement of her position, 
which was made in terms wuch less equivocal 
than the above, arose and made the politest 
of salutations; the gentleman bowed, and 
the American, being rather new to the ways 
of the French capital, felt considerably amazed 
at the cool publicity and matter-of-fact nature 
of the proceeding. 


Last winter there was a ball given at the * 


Grand Hotel by one of the leading sporting- 
clubs of Paris, the members of which are all 
young men of the highest social standing. 
The ball was given to the ladies of the demi- 
monde exclusively, and all the celebrities of 
that evil set were out in full force, with Cora 
Pearl at their head. The papers the next 
day gave, as is usual under such circum- 
stances, a full description of the affair, with 
the names of all the guests present. There, 
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side by side with the names of Nelly de Har- 
court, and Rose Thé, and Alice de Lizy, and 
other female notorieties, figured those of 
dukes, and counts, and marquises, the cogno- 
mens of the representatives of France’s no- 
blest and proudest families. It was all right; 
nobody thought any the worse of the young 
men for giving the ball or for being there, 
and some of them probably went from the 
ballroom of the Grand Hétel to some grand 
drawing-room in the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
where they danced with shy-eyed, shrinking 
débutantes, supposed to be as innocent and as 
ignorant of all evil as so many unfledged 
white doves. 

Supposed to be? Yes, that is all very 
well; and, to look at a young French girl, 
particularly one of high rank, one might 
readily imagine her to be as ignorant of all 
evil as an unfallen snow-flake—she looks so 
exactly as a young “child,” as the pretty 
French idiom calls her, should look. Her 
dress is freshness and simplicity itself, with- 
out a single jewel, and scarce a flower or a 
bit of lace. She is modest, quiet, retiring, 
shrinking; a very violet, a lily-bud, an un- 
opened rose. Her conversation with her 
partner at balls is confined to “‘ Yes, sir,” 
and “ No, sir;” she has not time for much 
more during the progress of the dance, and, 
when it is ended, she retires under the shelter 
of her chaperon’s wing, as a young chicken 
might at the approach of a hawk. But is 
she really so innocent-minded and baby-sim- 
ple as she appears, for all her demure looks 
and downcast eyes, and folded hands and 
timid speech? Where do all the fast young 
married ladies (and their name is Legion) in 
Paris come from, if all these sweet buds of 
beauty are really unoped and folded lilies ? 
I knew of one case where a peculiarly dove- 
like young girl was married to the wealthy 
Duke de S——, and, six months after her 
marriage, her escapades astonished all Paris- 
ian society, and she was cited as the fastest 
of the fast set in that gay capital. It is all 
very well to talk of temptation and influence, 
ete., but no single spark—no, nor a shower of 
them—will ever suffice to blow up a house, 
if there is not a cask of gunpowder stored in 
the cellar. Nor does a young woman change 
her whole nature, totally, entirely, and sud- 
denly, with the putting on of her wedding- 
ting and the assumption of a new name. 
They had better do like our American girls— 
take their frolic before marriage, and then 
settle soberly down afterward. 

A young French gentieman once remarked 
to an elderly American lady, who was using 
the privilege of age and long acquaintance, 
and was rating him soundly for some of his 
social shortcomings, that the peculiar con- 
struction of French society was to blame for 
much of the’evil into which young men were 
led. “If I wish to spend an evening in 
feminine society, madame,” he said, “ where 
canI go? It is forbidden to me to seek the 
society of young ladies of my own rank, so I 
have to choose between dancing attendance 
on some married lady and the salons of some 
leader of the demi-monde.” The French mar- 
riage-system is also a prolific source of misery 
and temptation to its unfortunate victims. It 
has often been denounced by our writers, but 








American minds are slow to understand how 
thoroughly the French have reduced this 
most momentous of all human actions to the 
level of a mere business transaction. One 
instance will suffice. An elderly French gen- 
tleman recently met a handsome American 
matron, who had lived for many years in 
Paris, at a ball, and was greatly struck by 
her mature and well-preserved beauty, and 
by her sprightly conversation. It so chanced 
that they met at several subsequent enter- 
tainments, and the first pleasing impression 
each had made upon the other was deepened 
and strengthened. At length the gentleman 
was struck with a sudden idea, and asked the 
lady, one evening, “Madame, have you a 
daughter?” “TI have,” was the answer. 
“Her age?” “Just seventeen.” “I have 
a son who is about twenty-three, and whom I 
wish to marry. What is the amount of your 
daughter’s dot? I will give my son as much.” 
The answer being satisfactory, he continued : 
“Why should we not unite our families? I 
will call upon your lawyer to-morrow and 
talk over the preliminaries.” The lady, who 
was thoroughly imbued with French ideas, 
consented. The} liminaries were settled ; 
the young girl w.. summoned from her 
boarding-school, and informed that she was 
to be married immediately, and, six weeks 
later, she was married, after having received 
some half a dozen formal calls from her be- 
trothed, who came on each occasion in full 
evening-dress, with white-kid gloves and a 
white tie, to present to her a bouquet, and to 
chat with her, in the presence of her mother, 
on the most trivial subjects, for about fifteen 
minutes. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that there should be so comparatively little 
domestic felicity in France, an assertion in 
which I know I run counter to the author of 
“French Home-Life,” that most charming 
series of essays which has ever been pub- 
lished on the subject of French society. Yet 
while I hesitate even to express my own 
opinion in opposition to the far wider expe- 
rience of that accomplished writer, I can only 
say that my view of the question is the one 
taken by all the leading novelists and drama- 
tists of France. If home-life there be really 
so pure and perfect as that writer asserts it 
to be, then Dumas, About, Sandeau, Feuillet, 
Sardou, and the rest, are shameless slander- 
ers of their countrymen, and far more so of 
their countrywomen. And, so far as my own 
experience goes, I can safely venture to de- 
clare, for instance, that I have never seen 
any examples among French spouses of mid- 
dle age of that tender and devoted affection, 
that /over-love, to coin a compound word, which 
one so often sees existing in America between 
married couples of many years’ standing. 
The very epithet by which a French wife calls 
her husband, “ My friend ” (“ Mon ami”), is 
in itself a proof of the formal nature of the 
tie existing between them. It is hard for an 
American to imagine marriage without woo- 
ing—marriage without the delicious prelimi- 
naries of tée-d-téte drives, and long walks, and 
delightful escortings to and fro, and stolen 
kisses, and endless plannings and castle- 
buildings, indulged in during the long confi- 
dential chats which fill up the evenings of a 








recognized engagement. We have much, so- 
cially speaking, to learn as a nation—our 
social system is very defective—but long may 
it be before we engraft upon it the pernicious 
and demoralizing institution of the French 
marriage ! 

It is to be regretted that young American 
ladies are so eager and willing to become the 
wives of titled foreigners, who, like old Trap- 
bois, for “a consideration,” are willing to be- 
stow their debts, their titles, and their un- 
worthy selves, upon silly girls, who sell them- 
selves to unhappiness as to a fiend for the 
poor price of being called Countess of Bau- 
ness, Of these matrimonial business trans- 
actions (of which the bill could be drawn up 
as follows: one title of Count , one hun- 
dred thousand dollars and a girl), more than 
one has ended tragically. A few years ago 
all Paris was ringing with the story of a 
young American wife who had died very sud- 
denly under the most suspicious circum- 
stances ; and there are many who to this day 
believe that her titled French husband was 
instrumental in causing her sudden demise, 
his motive probably being a desire to get 
hold of her costly jewels and extensive ward- 
robe ; for, a few days after her funeral, her 
elegant dresses, underclothing, etc., were sold 
at auction, while her superb diamonds disap- 
peared and were never seen again. And, even 
when no actual tragedy or scandal ensues af- 
ter such unions, it is very rare that they are 
perfectly happy. American girls are so pet- 
ted and deferred to and bequeened by the 
other sex at home, that the off-hand non- 
chalance, the lazy indifference, the chill friend- 
liness of even the best of French husbands 
are far from sufficing to fill up their ideal of 
matrimonial felicity. Unless educated abroad 
they are not accustomed to the idea of shar- 
ing their husband’s society with the fashion- 
able impures of the day; they are born to 
think marriage a republic, and not a despot- 
ism, whereof the husband is the autocrat, 
and so come dissension, strife, and wedded 
misery. Ah, fair countrywomen of mine, 
bring your beauty and your dowers to no 
such unhallowed market; give your pretty 
white hands and your girlish hearts to the 
keeping of loving, sensible American hus- 
bands; for, after all, American men are the 
only ones on earth who accord full reverence 
to womanhood. 

Before closing this branch of my subject, 
I would advert to the treatment which the 
luckless parents of these title - bedizened 
American girls often receive, and I cite as an 
illustration of my subject a recent marriage 
of this nature, where an express stipulation 
beforehand was made that the father and 
mother of the bride should never presume to 
visit their daughter uninvited, To the shame 
of the fiancée, be it recorded, she assented to 
these terms, and has doubtless ere this reaped 
her full reward in the almost certain unhap- 
piness which waits upon all marriages so con- 
tracted. 

Not long ago I met an elderly Ameri- 
can lady, who had under her care a very 
pretty young girl, a countrywoman of her 
own, who was far from being as wealthy as 
she was fair. A young French duke was 
paying the fair damsel most devoted atten- 
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tion, and I remarked to my friend that her 
young protégée seemed in a fair way of becom- 
ing a duchess. “Not a bit of it,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘“ He has heard some- 
where that my little friend is an heiress, and 
I mean to get rid of him before the poor 
child has had time to get interested in him.” 
A few weeks later I met her. “ Well,” she 
said, “I did as I told youI should. I was 
talking with M. le Duc, a few days after we 
met, about Miss X , and I remarked pa- 
thetically that I was sorry that so sweet a 
girl should be absolutely penniless, since 
which time we have never set eyes upon 
him.” 

Of the American colony in itself—the un- 
Parisianized Americans, who keep in the 
heart’s core of Paris the better ways and 
purer morals of their native land—I have be- 
fore spoken. The American colony, as its 
name indicates, is a hallowed fragment of 
home; it has no affinity with the pinchbeck 
imitation of a worse than worthless modei— 
an imitation which is devoid of the artificial 
graces of its original, while possessing all its 
evil qualities. 





Lucy H. Hoopgr. 





REGRET. 





E offered a kiss in the morning— 
I coldly turned away ; 

For an idle word that I overheard 

Had rankled a night and a day. 
I knew, in truth, it was nothing 

That he would have blushed to own, 
That point and sting of the trifling thing 

Grew out of my heart alone. 


But a vexed, unquiet spirit 
Weighs no matter aright, 
And the sore smart of a jealous heart 
Puts reason out of sight. 
I let him go in the morning 
Without the kiss he sought; 
And the day was long, but I nursed my 
wrong 
With many a bitter thought. 


One bitter thought, God help me! 
Did not enter my brain, 
That kiss of mine, by word or sign, 
He would never seek again. 
But as evening shadows gathered, 
My heart began to burn 
With a quickened sense of- his influence, 
And I longed for his return. 


Leaning against the window 
That overlooked the street, 
I strained my ear his step to hear 
In the crowd of hurrying feet. 
Far off, in the dimmest distance, 
I should have known it well ; 
But there came instead a muffled tread, 
And the sharp alarm of the bell. 


Some griefs, though deep and bitter, 
Find at last their cures, 

But some retain the old, old pain 
As long as life endures. 

I did not know in the morning 
When I coldly turned away, 

That I should miss and mourn that kiss 
Down to my dying day! 


Mary E,. Brapuey. 


MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 
(From Advance-Sheets.) 


CHAPTER XL. 


A VISIT TO MRS. DAYRELL. 


I saw Mrs. Dayrell. Her husband sometimes 
said she was better; but he grew more and 
more silent and preoccupied, except just at 
times when he had the bright, sweet smile 
that I had seen at first. 

I spent my time chiefly with the abbé, who 
gave me readings in French history, and took 
walks with me in the park, and talked with 
me on every subject but the one I dreaded. 
I longed to go into the village; but the abbé 
says that in France young ladies must not go 
out alone, and I try to submit patiently. An- 
gélique has promised to take me over to Cau- 
debee some market-day when she is less oc- 
cupied with Mrs. Dayrell. She offered Rosa- 
lie as an escort, but I refused. Rosalie has 
kept out of my way since that morning, and I 
do not wish to have any talk with her, though 
I believe I am more reconciled to her ugliness 
since she has wreaked her spite. I dreaded 
something more tragic, for I feel sure she is 
half an idiot. 

The buds on the trees get larger every day 
—little rosy cones, exquisite in tint, swell out 
of the larch-branches ; and snow-drops and 
violets are frequent in the neglected shrub- 
beries. 

I am busy getting a bunch of these to give 
to Mr. Dayrell for his wife, when I see Angé- 
lique coming to find me. 

She wants to take me to Mrs. Dayrell. 

“She is stronger—much stronger, made- 
moiselle ; but it will be better if mademoiselle 
does not contradict my poor madame.” 

“You spoil her,” I say, teasingly ; “ she 
must be so happy, now she has her husband 
again, that she ought to be in good temper 
with all the world.” 

Angélique stands looking at me with that 
puzzling expression which I never saw in any 
one’s eyes but hers: it is not a glance of re- 
proof, it is as if she tried to look inte me 
thoughts that she will not speak. All she 
says, as she follows me to the house, is: 

“ How many weeks our poor madame has 
been in bed !—she must be very weary.” 

I smile at the covert rebuke. 

“ You are a clever woman—” I begin, but 
Rosalie is on the steps, screaming in her 
shrillest notes for la mére Angélique. So 
I have to find my way alone to the sick-room. 

I meet Mr. Dayrell on the stairs, but he 
takes no notice of me. He looks pale and 
tired. 

I knock twice at the door before the faint 
; Voice says— 

“ Come in.” 
Mrs. Dayrell’s face is flushed, and her 
| eyes look as if she had been erying. I fancy 
I see a tear still on her cheek. She looked 
| eager as I came in, but this faded, and she 
| sighed. 





Some few days passed by after this before 





“Well, Gertrude” —her tone was not 
hearty —‘“‘ you see I am still a prisoner,” 
Then she paused, pinching the fingers of my 
hand as it lay in hers. “Did you meet any 
one, child ?” she said, timidly. 

I could only think that she wanted me 
to say something about Mr. Dayrell. So I 
launched into admiration. ‘“ He quite fulfills 
the word charming,” I added. “Don’t you 
long to make haste and get well, so that you 
may be with him always?” 

She looked vo strange that I felt fright. 
ened. 

“* You are like all the rest, Gertrude. [I 
wonder if I shall ever find any one able to 
understand me or my feelings ? ” 

She spoke bitterly. But I was still too 
much subdued in spirit to be vexed by her 
tone. I stood silent, for I did not understand 
her. 

“You are a good child,” she said, pres- 
ently ; “‘ you have learned patience—you were 
not so patient when first you came to Merdon. 
Perhaps, like the rest of the world, you have 
more respect for me now that I have an actual 
husband than when I was in the position of 
a deserted wife ?” 

I felt shocked that she should speak so 
openly, and I felt wounded, too, and I sup. 
pose she saw this, for she said, gently : 

“ Kiss me, child. I know I am unbear- 
able. Look at me, Gertrude, and then won- 
der at human perverseness. You saw me at 
Merdon pining to death fur the sight of my 
husband, and cheered into life even by the 
hope of his return. Well, he is restored to 
me even before I expected, and he is—” her 
lips trembled, and tears sprang into her eyes 
—“ah, child, words cannot tel] what he is! 
Ought I not to be happy and contented ?” 

I thought she was asking the question sin- 
cerely. 

“Yes, of course; and you are happy. You 
look ever so much better and brighter.” 

“Do I?” Her eyes glowed with sudden 
light. “Give me a looking-glass, Gertrude. 
Henri says I look so weak and ill—so much 
older.” 

She sighed heavily. 

I looked round. 
fastened to the wall. 

Mrs. Dayrell laughed, in her old, bitter 
way. 

“You are as slow-witted as—” She 
checked herself. “ Your wits are no nimbler 
than a man’s, Gertrude, after all. If there 
had been a hand-glass on my dressing-table 
I should not have needed to ask you for it.” 

Her contempt so goaded me that, without 
stopping to reflect, I hurried off to my room, 
and fetched the tiny little mirror which had 
been put in my traveling-bag at Havre. 

But when Mrs. Dayrell looked into it she 
turned white, and fell back on her pillow. 

I was frightened, and I got the smelling- 
bottle I had seen her use, and held it for her 
to smell at. 

She soon opened her eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said, faintly. “Some 
day I will tell you what you have done for 
me. Sit down now and wait. T shall be 
better presently. I have something still to 
say to you.” 

I sat waiting, stealing compunctious 


All the mirrors were 
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glances at the pale face on the pillow. How 
that one gaze at herself had quieted Mrs. 
Dayrell! It had acted like an opiate. I 
grew uneasy. Had Angélique purposely kept 
the invalid from the sight of her own worn 
face? I thought I would steal quietly from 
the room, and summon help. But Mrs. Day- 
rell seemed to guess my thoughts. 

“Stay.” She did not look round. “One 
can easily deceive you. You are sympa- 
thetic, but you are not observant. I asked 
you a question just now, and you thought 
you gave the right answer.” 

I saw her meaning now. 

“I think I did answer rightly,” I said, 
bluntly. ‘“ You said, ‘ Ought I not to be 
happy and contented ?’” 

A smile flitted across her face, but it was 
sad again in a moment. 

“T am too weak to tease, or I should say 
Gertrude has turned preacher. No—I am nei- 
ther happy nor contented; and I make my 
husband miserable by my perverse folly. He 
wishes me dead, Gertrude ; I know he does; 
and he will not have long to wait.” 

“Oh, hush!” I cried’ out, in distress, 
“You must not say it. It is not true. Why, 
he ouly thinks of you. He hardly ever speaks 
to any one.” 

She smiled. 

“You simple child! If his mind were at 
ease, he would scarcely brood over his hap- 
piness in silence. No. It has always been 
so. I always try to make those I love mis- 
erable.” A sob came in her voice, but she 
went on: “I wonder why I can speak to 
you so freely, Gertrude; more freely than I 
have ever been able to speak to any human 
creature. It is, perhaps, because you are like 
me in some ways. But I believe it is, most 
of-all, because of your isolation ; and because 
I know by instinct that as yet you have not 
found any one in whom you could confide, 
even if you ever commit such a folly. I be- 
lieve,” she turned round, and looked at me 
fully, “‘ you are more likely to confide in me 
than in Madame La Peyre or in Angélique.” 

She looks so searchingly that I am 
obliged to answer before-I have quite de- 
cided. 

“ Perhaps ’’—and then I feel guilty, for I 
know I could not speak quite freely to Mrs. 
Dayrell. It seems ungenerous to feel it after 
the way in which she has spoken to me; but 
I shrink from her confidence. I suppose I 
am reserved, and ignorant ; but it seems al- 
most coarse that any one can speak so freely 
of her husband. ‘ But, then, I have nothing 
to tell now. You all know all about me.” 

As I say this, I suddenly remember that 
probably Mrs. Dayrell has not heard of Cap- 
tain Brand’s last visit. But she is too full of 
thought to notice my confusion. 

“Take me as a warning,” she says. 
“Never wish for happiness. At Merdon, 
after I saw that good Mr. Howard, I used to 
lie picturing my meeting with Henri—he was 
so loving and tender—as he is; for it is not 
his fault if [ am vexatious. And I was so 


good, so sweet, so every thing that a wife 
should be! So I was just for the first day. 
And now—now, Gertrude” (she clasped her 
long, thin fingers over her eyes), “‘I am more 
like a wasp than a woman.” 





I saw tears shining through her fingers, 
and I rose up gently. 

“T believe I must go to the abbé,”’ I said. 
“ But I will come again to-morrow.” 

“ Good-by,” she said, but without looking 
up. 

I moved gently across the room; and I 
fancy she thought I was gone. Just as I 
opened the door, I heard a moan, and I 
stopped. 

“O Henri, my darling—my darling, how 
much better not to have seen you again than 
to grieve you by my temper and self-will!” 

I closed the door noiselessly. In the 
wrung agony of her voice I had learned the 
strength of her feelings, and also the strength 
of an indulged sin. 

I crept along the gallery, shuddering and 
trembling. The salon door stood open. The 
abbé had a letter in his hand; he was talking 
to Madame La Peyre. 

I went in, but they did not notice me. 

“Poor woman!” the abbé said. “ Yes, 
Madame La Comtesse is dead, and Eugéne is 
no longer a minor, and, worse than all, he 
wants. to come here.” 

“ Yes, yes, the poor boy! and why should 
he not come?” 

I moved quickly up to the fireplace, be- 
side which they stood, and the abbé saw me. 

“No, it is not desirable that he should 
come.” And then he turned to me, with his 
sweet smile: “ Mademoiselle is ready for our 
history-reading, is it not so?" and he led the 
way to the study. 





AMERICAN SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


Vi. 
MOUNT-DESERT ISLAND. 


HEN one is led for the first time to 

look for Mount Desert upon his map 

of New England and the Provinces, he feels 
considerable astonishment that so noted and 
so prosperous a watering-place should be so 
very distant from any city or route that he 
ever heard of. As his finger wanders off to 
the north of Boston, it first comes to Swamp- 
scott, which, to those that summer south of 
the forty-second parallel, is as distant from 
the world as any town on the Norway coast, 
and then, after a matter of fifty miles, it finds 
the Isles of Shoals, a group of rocky ledges 
that are famous for the charms they have for 
the gay and the weary. Unless the traveler 
has visited these, and has experienced the 
joys they afford, an undefinable notion that 
they are enveloped in an almost continuous 
fog will haunt him, and the most explicit de- 
nials will not serve in the least to rectify the 
evil. Most people, no doubt, have expe- 
rienced that shuddering, gasping for breath 
incidental to wading deeper and deeper into 
icy water. A sensation something analogous 
to that accompanies the search for Mount 
Desert. After leaving Portland, which is a 
good sixty or more miles to the north, the eye 
gropes dmid a prodigious combination of 
capes, inlets, headlands, peninsulas, sounds, 
promontories, and islands, and nothing could 








be more suggestive of an eternal and pitiless 
storming of the elements than this ragged 
edge of land, It is as if the map of Maine 
had been hung in the air for time out of 
mind, and had thus wholly lost the integrity 
of its border. 

The searcher goes on with iis task, and! 
comes to the mouths of the frigid Kennebee, 
and then strays on to bald Matinicus that lies 
off the entrance to the Penobscot. His mem- 
ories of this coast are among the least at- 
tractive of those of any land, and he half 
believes. himself about to penetrate the re- 
gions of everlasting snow. It is not until he 
has traversed thirty more miles on his paper, 
still going into the damp and chilling north- 
east, that he comes upon Mount-Desert Isl- 
and, and finds “ Eden” printed on its north- 
ern edge. 

Entirely ignoring Nova Scotia, which, 
however, appears to get on tolerably well in 
spite of its geographical position, it is im- 
possible for him not to wonder what in the 
name of Delight persuaded people to hunt for 
an elysium in so remote and untamed a place, 
To him it is a land dripping with cold moist- 
ure in summer, and encompassed with ice and 
buried fathoms deep in snow in the winter ; 
the people who live upon it and round about 
it are, to his easy fancy, rough, amphibious, 
and as unrestrained by morals or law as the 
walruses they eat. 

I am not sure that Jack did not entertain 
some such belief, for he was overcome with 
astonishment and apprehension when Helena 
first raised her voice in favor of a jaunt to 
the resort I speak of. 

One reaches Mount Desert by a fine rail- 
road journey, in the evening, from Boston to 
Portland, and a steamboat-ride which lasts 
twelve hours. You go from the cars to the 
boat at midnight or thereabout, and are borne 
off in the gloom, half-fearful that no pilot can 
have fully discovered a safe path amid the 
tangle of rocks and water that you know lies 
in your path. You experience some of the 
sensations of an explorer, and you commend 
yourself for your fortitude in thus turning 
your back in midsummer upon a warm and 
gracious world. 

I think it could be easily maintained that 
no experienced traveler in the Eastern States 
could find himself under more pleasing con- 
ditions than these—sitting upon the sunlit 
hurricane -deck of the steamer for Mount 
Desert at eight or nine o’clock on an August 
morning, 

It is stipulated that the traveler be expe- 
rienced, for any man or woman can be de- 
lighted with any striking beauty in a scene, 
but it requires a practised eye and a tutored 
sympathy to find lasting satisfaction in such 
pictures as may here be seen. 

Helena appeared (with her wraps and her 
steamer-chair fetched dutifully by Jack be- 
hind), and sat down, and at once became as 
silent as a stone. 

“She receives beauty,” said Jack, “as 
most people receive electricity, either with a 
spasm or a paralysis of all her functions, An 
outline that has graee in it will give her a fit 
that it is often difficult to bring her out of ; 
and I have known a combination of shades 
to make her comatose from dinner-time until 
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tea. She will not now speak or make a sign 
until the gong. sounds.—My dear, there is 
your sketching-book by your left hand, your 
field-glasses just behind, and upon your left 
are your note-tablet and the eternal Words- 
worth. I go aft to sit in the life-boat to 
smoke. If you want me, whistle.” 

We were then three hours out from Rock- 
port, and were picking a devious way along 
the sounds in‘the direction of Bar Harbor on 
the eastern side of Mount-Desert Island. 

The morning was one of the most charm- 
ing that we had had, and the air was wonder- 
fully clear and exhilarating. The prospect 
was wide on either side, the sky was entirely 
cloudless, and a cool breeze, blowing rapidly 
enough to just outstrip the steamer, swept 
gently across her decks. The saloon-deck 
was filled forward and aft with a gayly-at- 
tired but somewhat silent throng of voyagers, 
yet only a few had climbed to our loftier 
lookout. Helena was nearly alone, and she 
sat, partly reclining, with her chin upon her 
breast, gazing meditatively upon the distant 
land. Her brown, ungloved hands were fold- 
ed charmingly together before her, and a 
scattered wisp of hair had strayed and flut- 
tered unheeded about ‘her cheek and fore- 
head. Jack smoked and gazed upon her, 
and secretly indicated to me that she was 
then at her best. He was always willing to 
receive emotions at second-hand, and he ap- 
preciated fine things just as Helena, who saw 
and heard all that passed, was made more or 
less magnificent. He now became entranced 
by the landscape, inasmuch as she bore her- 
self like a goddess upon beholding it. 

The boat moved on at the rate of fifteen 
knots an hour, over a tranquil and sunlit sea. 
The green and pellucid water was covered 
with sparkles as if with a coat of glitter- 
ing mail, and it shone afar off behind the 
spurs of land and the outlying reefs that 
guarded every upland. 

Inasmuch as it would be difficult to sail 
“off” the Maine coast on account of its rag- 
ged and indefinite character, perhaps one may 
be allowed to state that he sailed through 
it. We were then in one of its boldest and 
most beautiful parts, surrounded by verd- 
ure-covered islands and capes, with here and 
there a whitish ledge of rocks just rising 
above the surface of the water. 

To the north were a number of low-lying 
hills, rising far inland, and coming on, with a 
motion almost, to the very edge of the water, 
into which they were suddenly dissolved. © 

The impression that the land is in the 
course of a terrible and perpetual advance 
upon the ocean, and that its rounded hill- 
tops and swelling slopes are possessed of an 
awful life, is likely to haunt one for a while. 
Possibly the swift passage of the boat over a 
still swifter current of ripples may have as- 
sisted Helena to fancy that such a dire dis- 
turbance was going on; but, at any rate, the 
idea went down in her diary, under the cap- 
tion “My Sensations at Various Times,” with 
a vividness Of detail that proved her to have 
been, to a certain extent, worked up. 

Up to a late hour in the morning there 
was not a moment that the boat seemed sail- 
ing upon any thing but a land-locked sea. 
To our untutored eyes there were no ways 





out of any particular water into any other, 
and the roaring bow was always headed 
straight toward an impenetrable upland. 

At times the course lay in very close to 
beachy shores, softly washed by long, curved 
lines of foaming waves, and at others close to 
sharply-rising hills, thickly covered with low 
growths of trees and verdant bushes. Here 
and there were rough, unfertile farms, with 
their pinching stone-walls, gray barns, and 
cheerful houses; and so plain was it that the 
toil that produced them must have been of 
the hardest, and also that the fruit that they 
rendered must be of the scantiest, that Hele- 
na presumed to entertain a profound sympa- 
thy for those that lived upon them, and to 
reckon it a desperate existence. into which 
New York never entered. 

The scenery, as the boat toiled on, be- 
came wilder and more rugged. The blue 
stretches of water grew longer and broader, 
and the journeys from one hint of man’s pres- 
ence to another became more and more pro- 
tracted. The idea that we were original dis- 
coverers received new color, and it was im- 
possible not to feel some little benevolence 
toward the untamed and lonely wastes. 

The bald hill-sides showed no traces of 
cultivation; the inlets held no boats upon 
their sunny and peaceful waters; the soft, 
green glades that stretched down between the 
hills contained no houses, There were no 
cattle, no sails, no fences, no clearings, no 
buoys, even, in the water. All was calm, 
warm, and deathly still. To be sure, the 
surging of the water beneath the wheels, and 
the moaning sound of the wind as it blew 
over the smoke-stack, caused a harsh roar to 
rush upon the cliffs, from which it was sav- 
agely returned, but yet all was silent. It 
was possible to wholly ignore thé noise 
caused by our intruding selves, and to appre- 
ciate the strange serenity of the enchanted 
region. 

There was a landing made at one period 
of the journey, at the foot of a long hill that 
arose out of a land hardly less sterile than 
itself. Over this hill there wound a yellow 
road that came up out of an unknown land, 
and at its end upon the unstable wharf there 
stood twenty equipages ; horses and vehicles 
covered with dust, and shabby from ill-usage. 
Before a gray-board warehouse were a hun- 
dred people, or thereabout, uniformly ugly 
and uniformly ill-dressed, but uniformly hap- 
py. Nota quarter of their number had any 
business with the passengers, or expected to 
have any. The boat came semi-weekly, and 
they were indulging in their semi - weekly 
emotions. I remember that a bundle of 
newspapers tied with twine was thrown into 
the middle of a group of several men, who 
at once fell upon it and tore it to pieces, 
like famished walrus; also that there were 
carried ashore a barrel of flour, and half 
a dozen trunks, and a quarter of beef. A 
number of loungers at ounce walked up.to the 
beef and pressed it with their knuckles, and 
consulted together. The splicing of the 
hawser-loops provided study for a few 
urchins with bare feet and tow-heads, and a 
few people in city raiment who went ashore 
with satchels and wraps petrified the rest of 
the inhabitants. 





When the steamer got off once more, 
there was a timid cheer from the boys seated 
upon the trunks, and the men put their hands 
into their pockets and smiled indulgently 
upon us. The people who were carrying off 
the barrel of flour and the trunks and the 
beef, stopped to see the wheels go round, 
aud the twenty horses at their tying-posts 
also turned their heads to watch the disap- 
pearing wonder. It was not until our decks 
merged into each other, and our craft became 
like an inverted top upon the water, that the 
black gathering upon the wharf began.to dis- 
perse and to struggle back over the barren 
hills. Twenty atoms crept up the yellow 
road and disappeared over the brow of the 
mountain, and the place was left once more 
to its sunny solitude. 

At ancient Castine, with its splendid trees 
and its old-time mansions, there was a much 
finer group of lookers-on, and in the presence 
of a few maidens in blue flannel, with alpen- 
stocks in their strong, brown hands, we 
remembered that we were not the vanguard 
of the summer army. 

One first recognizes Mount-Desert Island in 
two soft blue eminences a littie toward the 
northeast. These are not two mountains, but 
thirteen, so crowded and foreshortened that 
they seem but a pair of sturdy hills, broad, 
yet compact. 

The rounding of the southeast coast of 
this island is one of the pleasantest expe- 
riences that a traveler can have. As the boat 
pushes on, it quits the protection of the land 
upon the starboard side, and one looks off 
without any obstruction upon the open sea. 
Upon the other side, close at hand, with their 
rugged flanks roughly reflected in the water, 
are the gray-yellow stone cliffs of the island, 
and above them, slowly developing their:long 
line as the boat goes on, are the huge and 
awful mountains that have made the place so 
famous. 

These heights are not torn and abrupt, as 
one is apt to fancy after listening to the gen- 
eral report, but are, on the contrary, gradual 
in most of their ascents ; they grow up out of 
each other’s sides, and they have a close and 
tight commune. Two of them only are richly 
green, ll the others possess a pinkish hue, 
a tender shading of purple; and this, placed 
between the brilliant: sea below and the se- 
rene and unclouded sky above, makes a scene 
that one does not readily forget. 

The gradual development of the range of 
mountains, as one goes on and gradually 
rounds. the eastern side of the island, is ex- 
ceedingly. interesting and impressive. Out 
of the two original heights a dozen appear, 
some a little isolated and some clinging to- 
gether like brothers. They are far from uni- 
form, and only three lofty peaks attract the 
eye. 

The cliffs are simply grand in their rug- 
gedness. It is necessary to coast them in a 
small boat, or to pick your way along their 
tops or their beaches, where there are beaches, 
in' order to gain a-true idea of their pictu- 
resque quality, for the view from the boat, in- 
cluding, as it does, the overtopping highlands, 
fails to permit you to comprehend their beau- 
ty. They are seamed with the ravages of a 


: million storms, and are full of caves and bur- 
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rows, and are upheld by mighty buttresses, 
decorated and covered by far more powerful 
hands than ours. 

In some cases the ledges support the very 
feet of the mountains, and in others they bear 
upon their shoulders broad, fertile fields, 
which the farmers till. There are four or 
five noticeable places where they sink into 
the water and disappear, leaving smooth, pro- 
tected inlets, to which the verdant land slopes 
down and, edged by beaches of yellow sand, 
joins almost imperceptibly with the lapping 
waves. 

As the boat approaches the end of her 
journey, fine villas begin to appear upon the 
knolls and headlands, and their brown sides 
and red-brown roofs seem wonderfully hos- 
pitable to one after so much straying in de- 
serted places. At the windows of these cot- 
tages there is sure to be half a score of flut- 
tering signals, responding to those made upon 


the boat, and here a flag is dipped, and there 


a swivel is fired in salute, and a cracking re- 
port comes over the water, and a puff of 
smoke does us honor. 

At the entrance to Bar Harbor the boat 
shrieked mightily, and the noise awoke the 
entire land. She rounded a spur of rocks 
and pushed on toward a suddenly-revealed 
village on the left. At the water-side of the 
village there was a long wharf, covered with 
a fluttering throng of ladies, with a scant 
sprinkling of men. 

We landed. Helena gazed with hungry 
eyes upon the mountain-tops, and she looked 
with envy at the short-skirted young women 
that she saw wandering about with the great- 
est freedom. 

’ Bar Harbor is an ill-kept village of per- 
haps one hundred dwellings, situated partly 
on a hot, treeless plain, and partly upon a 
very boggy bog. The summer travelers, how- 
ever, have to do only with the public-houses. 
Of these there are a dozen or thereabout 
scattered here and there upon side- streets 
and in fields, all preserving a family resem- 
blance, being three stories in height, with 
white walls and French roofs. The grounds 
about them are in poor order, and it is as if 
the whole place had been built last year, with 
the intention of taking it down next year. 
There is a newness, an unfinished appearance, 
about the structures and their surroundings 
that is apt to chill one at first, and to force 
him to remember the shaded ways of New- 
port, or the neat grounds at the Isles of Shoals, 
where they have eked fine lawns out of al- 
most solid rock. 

The proprietors should do much better at 
Mount Desert if they would bring visitors back 
a second or a third time. It requires sterling 
attractions to draw people two hundred miles 
all for pleasure, and it will never do to trust 
to scenery as a magnet if the walks are dusty, 
the lawns broken and clayey, the streets un- 
shaded, and the grounds adjacent to the hotels 
incumbered with refuse and unsightly build- 
ings. A little Haussmanizing will place Bar 


Harbor in a far better condition, and the 
profits of a single year, expended by a good 
gardener, will insure the resort a popularity 
that would be of value to it. 

Helena, however, saw nothing of these 
things after the first twenty-four hours. 


She 





caught the gay, free spirit of the place, and 
her soul soared into the empyrean. 

She “came out,” to Jack’s utter amaze- 
ment, in a full suit of gray flannel. It was 
composed of a tunic, gathered at the waist 
with a thick leather belt, and a scant skirt 
which just cleared her ankles. She wore an 
immense collar, a narrow-rimmed straw hat 
(I think it was one of Jack’s), and a pair of 
heavy leather boots. In her hand she bore a 
black staff six feet six inches long, shod with 
iron, and ornamented at the top with an in- 
tricate design carved in the bark. 

It appeared that she had fallen headlong 
into a sea of excitement. 

The people at the different Bar-Harbor 
hotels assimilate to a wonderful degree, and 
there is always a whirlpool in motion. They 
live mainly out-of-doors, upon the water, or 
in the fields, or on the mountain-sides, and 
there is a genial heartiness in their manners 
that one very quickly adopts for himself if he 
be lacking such a quality. 

It is to be expected upon your walks that 
you meet gay parties of girls coming down the 
hills laughing loudly, and skipping and plung- 
ing with their alpenstocks before them; and, 
no matter how far you may wander in search 
of curious cliffs or mountain effects, you will 
inevitably.meet a few brown maidens pacing 
on with good, fair strides with their ‘staves, 
now shooting out in unison before them, and 
now fixed on the ground gone over, only to 
be carried with military precision once more 
to the front with downward stabs at the earth. 

Helena was continually paddling about in 
a Whitehall boat, or sketching from the bot- 
tom of some ‘perilous cliff, or making tre- 
mendous time up the mountain-paths. She 
carried her staff as in duty bound, and before 
ten days were past its fair length was scored 
with “Green Mountain, Gorge, Duck Creek, 
The Ovens, The Cathedral, Schooner Head,” 
and so on, down to its very ferule. 

After an all-day’s walk she would dance, 
play whist, act charades, and never falter | 
when her wits were needed; and there were | 
two hundred more just like her. To this 
army, dust, mud, fatigue, distance, rain, were 
nothing; but laughter, poetry, cloud-effects, 
rock-effects, and joyousness, were every thing, 
and no obstacle could stand in the way of at- 
tainment. 

Its entire separation from the world of 
other people made this little community will- 
ing to blend all its elements, and to live in 
happiness. It sighed, now and then, in days 
of rain and in days of heat, and it felt the 
want of a little more care of its comfort with- 
in doors, and of its neighborhood round 
about. 

A summer company is very apt to be fas- 
tidious, or at least to become so after a long 
course of indulgences; and, although no 
man will ever rise who will fully satisfy any 
score of patrons, still it is insisted upon that 
any one who may attempt the task should 
keep his driving-paths clean, that he should 
keep coffee instead of any imitation of it, 
and that he should keep his piano tuned. Let 
Bar-Harbor landlords look to these three 
things, and to the things, they suggest, and 
they will be safe. 
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E Americans, if any of us stop to con- 
sider the progress that we fondly im- 
agine ourselves making in the culture and 
development of music, generally come to the 
conclusion that we are doing wonders. Our 
concerts, operas, oratorios, and the mass of 
musical criticism they call forth, seem all to 
attest, if not an improvement in the art it- 
self, at least an encouraging increase of in- 
terest in classical music. If such be the 
criterion by which to judge of musical prog- 
ress, then our strides within the last few 
years may well be called surprising ; but, as 
popular belief is apt to be formed by inade- 
quate observation, and based upon unfounded 
inference, we may safely question this growth 
in musical enthusiasm. 

The large attendance at a classical con- 
cert, which is rendered brilliant and attrac- 
tive by the halo of fashionable patronage, is 
no proof of a musical audience. 

Ai every classical concert we find three 
classes of listeners: In the first, the true 
musicus, the intellectual listener; who -lis- 
tens both with head and heart; who sees 
beyond the mere rhythmic melody and har- 
mony, into the musical conceptions of the 
composer; who can appreciate the beauty 
of a Charakterstiick ; whose musical train- 
ing has been such as to permit his distin- 
guishing one “ part” from the many others, 
all of which blend themselves into that har- 
monious mélange which the average, or rath- 
er uneducated, listener pronounces “ tune.” 

Now, of this highest order, we neces- 
sarily find but few at any of our concerts. 
They will be almost all professional musi- 
cians, who have devoted the greater and bet- 
ter part of their life to the study of their art. 

In the second class we find the average 
musically-inclined individual, one who _per- 
haps plays Beethoven, or sings Schumann; 
who appreciates Raff, but by no means Bach; 
who prefers the opera to the oratorio, and 
Frédéric Chopin to Handel; who is, doubt- 
less, extremely and thoroughly musical, pro- 
ficient both as performer and as judge ; who 
has a true love for music, and only for good 
music. This is the class which, including 
the various shades of excellence that com- 
pose it, constitutes our musical world. 

The third class is composed of such as 
know nothing of true music; who only listen 
to it, and only profess an interest in it, in 
compliance with the demands of society ; 
ladies and gentlemen who are “ extremely 
fond of,” in fact, “ adore,” music ; who share 
the excitement of a musical performance in 
proportion to the “tune” that pleases their 
esthetic fancy. Of these, we find many at 
our classical concerts. They are mere satel- 
lites to such as patronize a culture and an 
art, the esthetic and intellectual worth of 


‘which they necessarily acknowledge, but to 


whose actual enjoyment their appreciative 
faculties are unable to respond. 

The second order, referred to above, con- 
stitutes, as we said, the chief musical element 
of our society. It is the class which gives 
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the apparent musical glow to certain Ameri- 
can society, and it is upon this class that 
must depend the ultimate rise of musical 
standards and their higher cultivation. We 
find these both performers and non-perform- 
ers, all of whom are, however, music-lovers, 
not music-likers. The “likers” we rank 
with “ adorers.” 

It is this field in which we find many pro- 
ductive germs of musical talent; where the 
amateur or dilettante has, for beauties which 
lie within the compass of his or her appre- 
ciation, a soul and a love equal to that of 
the professional musician. This compass, 
however, is not, among our amateurs, so ex- 
tended as their skill, talent, and perhaps gen- 
ius, might imply. It is apt to be defined by 
lack of musical training and education. And 
it is this lack of musical education which, 
among our instrumentalists, is particularly to 
be regretted. To the critic or mere admirer, 
who is not called upon to put such knowl- 
edge to any practical account, it is of less im- 
portance. By musical education we mean 
some knowledge of what Riemann calls the 
logic of music, the construction of a sym- 
phony, or the laws of harmony. How many 
there are who play and enjoy Beethoven’s “ Pa- 
thétique”’ when they do not know the meaning 
of the word “sonata!” The natural inborn 
love is by no means wanting, but the proper 
moulding of its tendencies has been neglected. 

We do not mean to say that one’s ca- 
pacity of appreciation is absolutely depend- 
ent upon a knowledge of musical technicali- 
ties, for many of our best critics are not 
instrumentalists any more than art-vilifiers 
are painters; but we find that even perform- 
ers do not always realize that their brilliant 
execution in a Mendelssohn caprice, and their 
delicate rendering of a Chopin nocturne, 
could be improved by a knowledge of coun- 
ter-point, with which it has, apparently, no 
direct connection. But, with a knowledge 
of these laws and technicalities, and the 
rules in accordance with which one chord 
follows, in harmonious sequence, its preced- 
ing one, the performer acquires a power of 
sharing, in greater measure, the thoughts, 
feelings, and intentions, of the composer. 
If, for instance, he is unable to perceive at 
what exact moment a part changes its key or 
its pitch, the cause to which a gradual and 
evident change in general effect is due, the 
laws which govern a modulation in a sonata, 
he is less qualified for the proper rendering 
ofa composition the notes and execution of 
which he may have at his fingers’-ends. 

To the musical non-performer this is, as 
we observed, of less importance. He has 
but his taste to cultivate; but this cultiva- 
tion needs not alone attention, but frequently 
mental effort. It is not wrong, we think, to 
assert that his capacity of appreciation is 
often subject to his will, because the imme- 
diate comprehension of a symphony, a fugue, 
a concerto, demands an effort of the intel- 
lect ; it must be grasped by the brain before 
it can be appreciated by the heart; must 
be “music of the head” before it can reach 
the feelings; and, while appealing to the 
highest kind of sentiment, ignores the com- 
moner chords of sentimentality. 

Now, in this non-performer, we have also 





to regret, in our musical sphere, a lack of 
training. The probabilities are, that he has 
not given any thorough attention to the sub- 
ject of music before reaching years of man- 
hood. He listens to a symphony with a 
thorough conviction that it is beautiful, but 
unable to conscientiously say to himself that 
he thinks so. His conviction is based upon 
other people’s admiration, and not upon his 
own. He appreciates to a certain extent, 
but even then only with a tax upon his will— 
a determination to listen and to follow. 

Now, if there be any truth in this not 
very glowing picture of musical culture in 
America, what is its remedy? What system 
should we adopt in our hopes for the ultimate 
advance of musical taste ? what plan for the 
cultivation of an art the pursuit of which de- 
velops and calls into play all human nature’s 
finer feelings and emotions ? Can we hope to 
transmit to future generations a taste or ten- 
dency which, in view of its many elevating in- 
fluences, could almost be termed a blessing ? 

To this we answer, “ Yes.” What we at 
first require is an acknowledgment from the 
educated portion of our community that mu- 
sic has a value beyond the mere charm of an 
accomplishment ; that it should be part of a 
man’s education as much as Latin or geom- 
etry. In all of our schools we should have 
music taught in a thorough and systematic 
manner. To many it might be an uninterest- 
ing study, but to few a useless one ; for, if they 
did not, in after- years, continue the actual 
practice of music, there might still be a pos- 
sibility of retaining that appreciation of its 
value which would lead their children to cul- 
tivate what they themselves had neglected. 

This might be a slow process by which to 
raise and to create musical standards, but 
who could doubt of its being a sure one? 
We cannot suddenly make a musical nation 
of America by symphony concerts, regimen- 
tal bands, and national jubilees. At present 
music is looked upon as such an entirely un- 
necessary accomplishment that our private 
schools give it no attention, and allow no ex- 
tra time to such of their pupils as undertake 
the study. The consequence is, that parents 
are unwilling to impose upon their often-over- 
tasked boys a study which for some years 
must necessarily be tiresome, and to most 


children uninteresting. The frequently-adopt- 


ed plan of waiting to see whether children 
“have any taste” or “show any love” for 
music, is a wrong one. No child would pre- 
fer practising scales to playing ball ; and few 
boys, if the cultivation of their tastes depend- 
ed upon the whims of their ever-flying fan- 
cies, would turn into educated men. First 
give them the opportunity of forming a taste, 
and for its development trust to the esthetic 
element of their nature. This principle once 
recognized, as it is to a very great extent on 
the Continent of Europe to-day, would, ere 
many years, insure to music an important place 
in the education and estimation of Americans. 
Then, and not till then, shall we feel in their 
full power those refining and civilizing influ- 
ences which Music, like all beautiful arts, 
brings to those who award her the place 
which her votaries hope and believe she will 
yet hold in the New World as she does in the 
Old. G. P. K. 
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PRONUNCIADOS IN MEXICO. 


Y two a. m. all was ready, and with no 
feeling of regret we bade farewell to 
Zapotlan, and started in a regular American 
“Concord” stage-coach. We were a party 
of nine ourselves, as Severo, and Galindo, the 
captain of Don Ramon V- ’s private escort, 
have come through with us. Our only other 
fellow-passenger was an old sefora, the moth- 
er of the colonel of Zapotian, who sat in a 
corner by me, and puffed cigarettes all the 
day long. 

For the first part of the road we kept our 
arms out, as there are some bad places be- 
tween Zapotlan and Seyula. There was no 
light for a couple of hours, except from the 
stars; but we could not sleep—every nerve 
seemed strained to catch some sight or sound 
which might denote robbers, and the South- 
ern Cross, shining down on us in its calm 
beauty, seemed almost a mockery of our dis- 
turbed and anxious feelings. Where we 
stopped to change mules especially we were 
on the lookout, as the dadrones are very 
fond of making a rush upon the coach as it 
stands still. A regular plan was arranged 
in case of an attack. We were all to fire at 
once, without giving them time to come near. 
“Fire low, and keep cool,” were the orders. 
Then we ladies, if the ruffians did not run at 
once, were to throw ourselves on the floor, 
and fire from under cover, while the gentle- 
men got out to fight. 

Our road led us up and over a steep di- 
vide, some miles from Zapotlan; and, just 
before dawn, as we were going down the far- 
ther side, between high cactus-hedges, we 
had a “ scare,” for, in the gray light, we saw 
a man drop suddenly into the ditch behind 
us. He was evidently on the lookout for us, 
but, not liking the muzzles of the rifles out of 
the windows, let us go by untouched. At 
sunrise we reached Seyula, a pretty old town, 
and changed mules. Here the news was 
worse and worse. The government troops 
were marching south on the town; beyond 
them the pronunciados were in force on the 
road; and beyond them again the country 
was swarming with robbers in bands of any 
number from two to two hundred. 

Leaving Seyula, all the arms were hidden, 
in hopes of saving them should the pronuncia- 
dos catch us. The rifles were wrapped in a 
serape, and stowed under the back seat ; but 
we kept our pistols on us, concealing them 
under our clothes. 

A little way from the town we struck the 
Lago de Seyula—a salt lake, with soda flats 
all round. <A few miles along the lake we 
met the government troops, a fine body of 
cavalry, and their colonel confirmed the re. 
ports of the road we had heard. The alkali- 
dust was perfectly choking, scorching the 
very skin, and we muffled our faces in hand- 
kerchiefs, and so jolted on hour after hour 
over rocks and gullies, and in one place 
through half a mile of heaps of broken pot- 
tery, layer upon layer, several feet thick, em- 
bedded in loose sandy soil, till at eleven a. m. 
we drove into the village of Cebollas (onions). 

We pulled up in front of a poor-looking 
house, with a young fellow lolling on the win- 
dow-seat, where breakfast was preparing, of 
which we were in need, as a cup of chocolate 
was all we had tasted since five o’clock the 
day before. Severo and Galindo were left to 
guard the coach, and we dragged our stiffened 
limbs across the patio and into the house, 
where two or three women received us with 
great empressement, and gave us Zapotlan soap 
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and water to wash off a little of the dust from 
our scorched and blistering faces, and then 
sat down toa most uninviting meal of ome- 
let and carne seca (dried beef). Just as we 
did so, however, we heard a clatter in the 
court- yard, and in rode two pronunciados 
and dismounted. In a minute two more and 
an officer appeared in front of the windows ; 
and they then sent in word they wished “ our 
permission” to search the coach for arms. 
Those of the gentlemen who were not out al- 
ready went out instantly. Every possible ar- 
gument was used, but Chavurin, the major, 
said he had orders to come and take the 
rifles. Expostulation was in vain—resistance 
out of the question; for, though we could 
easily have overpowered this party, they were 
but the outpost of another body. So, with 
dismay, Mrs. P—— and I next saw the five 
rifles and two pistols handed in through the 
window, to be taken by the women who were 
serving us, and stowed away in an inner room. 
It was evidently a prearranged thing, and the 
whole pack were in league—the women were 
80 very reassuring to us in the way they hov- 
ered about us while all this was going on, 
begging the “ sefiorifas to fear nothing, there 
was no danger; and the young man in the 
window, who watched us so closely and then 
disappeared, I cannot help fancying was in 
the secret also. In fact, we found out after- 
ward that our party and their precious re- 
peating rifles had been watched and followed 
all the way from the coast. 

After a long argument, “ Major” Chavarin 
gave us back the two pistols—all the others 
were safe under our clothes—and promised 
to go with us and meet his colonel, who, he 
said, was about a mile up the road, and con- 
fer with him about giving us back the rifles. 
He came in to breakfast with us, and, as he 
sat by me, my feelings alternated strangely 
toward him, as he seemed so embarrassed 
that I could not help being sorry for him ; 
and then, thinking of the loss of our arms, I 
wished—well, some wishes are best unspoken. 
He was dressed in a linen jacket and high 
embroidered boots over linen pantaloons, was 
well armed, and on his left wrist wore a sug- 
gestive bracelet-—a leather strip about an 
inch wide, ornamented with a hundred or 
more copper caps. His men were a despica- 
ble set of ruffians, in any kind of dress over 
military trousers, wretchedly armed with old 
muzzle-loading carbines, and all drunk. 

We set off again with heavy hearts, which 
were not lightened when we got to the place 
which Chavarin had spoken of as his colonel’s 
post, and he rode up to say that his colonel 
had been obliged to go off to Zacoalco, and 
left a scout to tell him; so there was an end 
of our rifles. He promised, however, to es- 
cort us through the worst bit of robber- 
country near Sta. Ana Acatlan, and half prom- 
ised that he would there give back two of the 
rifles. So on we drove, in blazing sun, over 
the alkali plains by the side of the lakes, 
choked and scorched with the dust, which 
seemed to blister the skin as it touched, and 
watched the lake on our left with reflections 
of the trees toward Zacoalco in its bright wa- 
ter which rippled on the shore. Suddenly 
some one said : 

“ Why, there are clouds of dust blowing 
across the lake!” 

And as he spoke the water began to fade 
away as we drew nearer, and we found it was 
nothing but a horrible waste of soda-sand, 
and that our rippling lake was only mirage. 

That mirage and the word Cebollas will 
always call up unpleasant associations in my 
mind as long as I live, for, as we were look- 
ing out at this strange sight, up rode three 
of the pronunciados, and said that the major 
had been obliged to turn back, and that they 
must go too, being alarmed at a cloud of dust 
ahead, which they thought must be govern- 
ment troops, aud would like our ammunition. 





That, of course, was refused; and, fear- 
ing they might get a recuerdo from our re- 
volvers, they sneaked off, leaving us com- 
paratively defenseless at the very edge of the 
bad country. There was nothing for it but 
to get on as fast as possible. Three of the 
gentlemen got outside the coach ; Mrs. P. 
gave her pistol to Galindo, and I mine to 
Sefior A——, as they were now unarmed. So 
each man had a pistol, thirty-six shots in all; 
and I kept the ammunition in my lap, to be 
ready to load again if need be. 

We turned from the horrible alkali plains, 
with their dancing lakes of mirage, along a 
road between stone-walls and bushes. On 
the hill-side alkthe trees had been burnt or 
cut, to leave no shelter. How we strained 
our eyes at each gap, expecting to be pounced 
upon every instant! Wesoon stopped for a 
remuda at a village of three or four huts, and 
then saw a white rag on the hill. The peo- 
ple said, “‘ Oh, it was only clothes-washing ; ” 
but General R—— went up and found it was 
tied on to a rail stuck upright—a rather cu- 
rious way of washing clothes. Then we were 
made to barricade ourselves with cushions 
and valises, with orders, if firing began, to 
throw ourselves flat down and heap the blan- 
kets over us. The gentlemen got out and 
went ahead in a skirmish-line up the hill for 
a mile or so; but nothing befell us. When 
they stopped, the poor entreated them 
to go inside, for he said, “ If weare attacked, 
and you fire, and make me drive on instead 
of stopping, as Mexicans always do, to allow 
the coach to be robbed, then the robbers will 
certainly shoot me as I come back to-mor- 
row.” So Mr. M came inside; but the 
two generals still staid out, thinking our 
safety more important than that of the hap- 
less cochero. 

The road wound along the foot of the hills, 
with a rich plain below us; fields of sugar- 
cane, maize, wheat, and grass, and large herds 
of cattle grazing. But we were almost too 
anxious to take much interest in statistics ; 
and it was with no slight feeling of relief that 
we saw in about two hours more the town of 
Sta. Ana Acatlan ahead of us, and rattled 
through its street and market crowded with 
people. re 

At the diligence-office we halted, and— 
thanks to the great kindness of Don Ramon 
V——, of Zapotlan, who gave us letters to 
the gefe politico, or chief man of the town— 
we were provided with an excellent escort. 
In an hour twenty-eight trusty men, hacen- 
dados and rancheros, mounted on little, tough, 
spirited horses, and well armed with musket, 
pistol, and machete (a strong, short sword), 
under the command of an old army officer, 
were assembled in the street ready to take us 
the whole way to Guadalajara. While the 
escort were assembling we tried to refresh 
ourselves a little with water-melons, and I 
made sketches of little boys, who came and 
stared with round, black eyes at the American 
seforitas, The door-way of the house was a 
perfect study, carved in gray stone in the 
most delicate and elaborate way. Meanwhile 
the old sefiora, our companion, was holding 
quite a levee of friends, who came crowding 
up to the coach-window to talk with her, and 
congratulate her on escaping so far the dan- 
gers of the road. She behaved admirably, 
good old lady, throughout; only whispering 
to me from time to time in a tone of despair, 
“ Ah, los bonitos rifles !”— The beautiful ri- 
fles!” 

When all was ready, and we had per- 
suaded a drunken zouave, who said he had 
been left behind by the French, that we could 
not_possibly give him a place in the coach to 
Guadalajara, »s he desired, we clattered off 
through the streets and up a hill toward the 
Coronilla Mountain. At every turn we met 
ox and mule trains, who had all been robbed 
that day, the drivers giving different accounts 











of the number of the /adrones, and looking 
at us with pity. But our good escort kept up 
gallantly, forming front and rear guard in the 
bad places, and dodging along to cut off cor- 
ners in the safe ones; and so we crossed the 
divide under the Coronilla in safety, where 
Mr. M—— had himself seen two sets of trav- 
elers robbed. This mountain was the scene 
of a desperate encounter between the impe- 
rialists and General Ramon Corona, who was 
advancing from Sinaloa with the republican 
Army of the West. The imperialists were de- 
feated, Corona’s troops carrying their position 
at the point of the bayonet; and he arrived 
before Queretaro, which was then being be- 
sieged, in time to frustrate the success of the 
Emperor Maximilian’s desperate sortie, which 
was made with a view of cutting his way out, 
and escaping to the Pacific coast via Morelia. 

Down in the valley below we were told to 
be on the lookout ; a robbery had been com- 
mitted in the morning; and the ground was 
strewed with papers left from the plunder. 
Our escort formed in single file on either side 
of us, and some skirmished along behind a 
high cactus-hedge, till we came to a robber- 
town, Santa Cruz, a miserable place, with 
adobe houses, for the most part roofless, look- 
ing quite worthy of their owners’ trade. On 
the top of the church we saw four men evi- 
dently watching us, and outside the town two 
or three more on horseback sneaking off into 
the distance, thinking us too strong to be 
meddled with. 

We climbed up and over another divide 
as the sun set blood-red behind the moun- 
tains, and passed the old Casa Fuerte, which 
used to be a military post; but now, because 
there is more need than ever of protection on 
the road, all the troops have been withdrawn. 

At San Augustin, another robber - den, 
we stopped an hour after sunset to change 
horses, thankful for even a few minutes’ rest 
from the jolting of the coach, and got a cup 
of chocolate, our escort halting close round 
us to prevent a rush on the coach, as armed 
men were hanging about the doors, ooking at 
us with longing eyes. Then, with six stout 
ponies, on we went, getting snatches of sleep 
between the bits of pedregal ; and I think I 
had been dozing some quarter of an hour 
when we stopped, and up rode the captain to 
say we were to be very watchful, as we were 
coming to a bad barranca. It was a wild 
scene, as I rubbed my sleepy eyes open and 
looked out. We were tearing on with our 
half-broken ponies over an open sandy rise ; 
our escort, with carbines unslung and ready 
to fire in a moment, galloped alongside, with 
their serapes over their shoulders to keep off 
the cold air, and most of them were masked 
with handkerchiefs to keep off the dust. Af- 
ter this place was passed in safety, we dozed 
off again from time to time, till, on coming to 
the city outposts, six miles from Guadalajara, 
we were stopped, and a “ passport of arms” 
demanded by the picket. This we had not 
got; but, when it was explained who and 
what we were, the sergeant in command let 
us go by, as one of the worst places was still 
to come, and to have passed it without arms 
would have been mere folly. Nothing, how- 
ever, occurred, and at ten Pp. M. we rattled 
down the streets of the capital of Jalisco, our 
muchacho on the box carrying a flaming 
torch, which left a trail of sparks behind him, 
and our faithful escort keeping close around 
us.—From Miss Kingsley’s “ South by West.” 


—_—+—_ 
BENGALESE ENGLISH. 


“ Le style, c’est "homme ”—given a man’s 
writings, behold the man. If not universally 
applicable, Buffon’s aphorism is sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace nine-tenths of 
mankind in general, and every Anglicized 
Bengalee in particular. Your English-speak- 
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ing Baboo runs riot in his newly-acquired lan- 
guage, and plays with t as many fantastic 
tricks as a valet in his master’s court-dress. 
Essentially an imitative animal, the Benga- 
lee under-graduate, government-clerk, or ma- 
gisterial functionary, repeats with more or 
less accuracy the idioms, allusions, and 
phrases, which he has picked up in the course 
of his desultory reading, and misapplies them 
with an audacity worthy of the Iron Duke 
when expressing himself in French. But, 
whatever the language wherewith he clothes 
other men’s thoughts, dimly understood by 
himself, the Bengalee can no more remain 
concealed than the Tartar with the Parisian 
veneer who passes himself off for a Russian. 
His speech bewrayeth him; his style is as 
hollow, pretentious, and inflated, as himself, 
and is the faithful and unflattering mirror of 
the inner man. From a bundle of letters 
written by young men at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, by government servants of various 
grades, residing, some in the Presidency 
town, others in the Mofussil, by Christianized 
natives, and by men of different pursuits and 
social status, a few, drawn at random, will 
suffice to show how very superficial is the 
impression yet made by Western ideas, how- 
ever fluent and copious the diction that re- 
flects their shadow. The first, addressed to 
the editor of a Calcutta newspaper, is a puff 
of the liberality of a kinsman in establishing 
a village dispensary : 

“An outbreak of cholera has already 
spreaded, still seems raising furiously in some 
of the neighboring villages. Its real cause 
owing to the grand marriage ceremony of a 
zemindar’s son. The havock made by its ap- 
pearance, though small in number, yet as it 
rapidly day by day attacking every house the 
result may be at last the destruction of many 
lives which is inevitable. Has not prompt 
and immediate medical assistance be made 
by the zemindars of B ? How much 
benefit the Baboo has conferred ma- 
terially on the people of V- by recently 
establishing a dispensary adjacent to his 
house, in spite of the protestations made by 
the old class. Many persons owe their exist- 
ence to its establishment. Almost fifteen 
persons have already been swept away by 
the cruel hand of death, over which medi- 
cine could do no effect to arrest the progress 
of the fell disease. The dispensary medi- 
cines not being adequate to meet the wants 
of the sufferers, our benevolent zemindars, 
without asking the government for further 
assistance, which they thought would prob- 
ably cause a great delay as reductions being 
the topics of the day, immediately bought 
about five hundred rupees medicine which is 
made known to the Civil Surgeon of D——. 
It is a pity that the Civil Surgeon is silent on 
the matter. He should have officially stated 
to the government of such voluntary acts of 
charity of our enlightened zemindars for the 
welfare of the people. If such benevolent 
acts are taken notice of by the higher au- 
thorities, then it would be an encouragement 
to these zemindars as well as an example to 
others.” 

Another correspondent, who has “ com- 
pleted = education in the language of Tul- 
ly, the philosophy of Voltaire, and the am- 
plification of Dr. Johnson, the great Lexico- 
nian phraseologist,” aspires to become the 
dramatic critic of the journal alluded to, and 
gives the following taste of his quality : 

_ “Yesterday night I had the pleasure to 
witness the performance of the ‘Shibpore 
Ramabhi Shaik Opera’ by the amateur party 
at Shibpore. There were present about one 
hundred and fifty native gentlemen. The 
actors highly pl d the audi by fitly 
playing their own parts. The characters of 
Dasaratha, Ram, untra, Kaikayee, and 














Monthora, are masterpieces. The actors who 
represented these characters spoke and acted 





from real feelings according to the ebbs and 
flows of passion. The distresses of Dasaratha 
were transferred to the general account of 
humanity. The evil effects of polygamy, the 
perennial spring of all evils, were brought 
home to the mind of every man present on 
the occasion. There is not an iota of doubt 
that the performance had a good moral ten- 
dency. The concluding events were sad, 
painfully sad, but their pathos is extreme. 
Ram is not willing to stay a jot. He instant- 
ly made up his mind to roam in wilderness, 
wearing barks of trees and clotted hair, and 
Dasaratha died of a broken heart brooding 
over the unhappy separation of his son 
brought about by Kaikayee through the mach- 
inations of Monthora.” e 

A Madras gentleman, who signs himself 
“‘ Mercator Castri Sancti Georgii,” considers 
the one thing needful to the prosperity of 
Fort St. George is a light-house on the Pali- 
cut Reef : 

“ Considering the great advantages to 
Commerce that ensues from the just dispo- 
sition of Light Houses where no incongruity 
of Order inaugurating anarch or shipwreck 
is the result, is much to be wished and where 
the one Pithias voter which enables such 


; Public Measure to be carried out; I trust 


that such arrival of an Epistle to your pub- 
lic organ, leaving open to the Landgrave all 
his other bureau of Damons to, in their ca- 
pacity, aid in the construction, as afterward 
is their civil place to make or realize its 
profitable tendencies and veritable gains. 
The Port of, or Roadstead of Madras as it is 
surnamed, I guess with these appliances for 
redeeming it from its great lethargic sleep, 
as a younger sister in the new roll of utility, 
could be so made by the Calcutta Merchants, 
conducing to which when unsupported by the 
local Government of Madras, which history 
tells us is our parent Government or ez: seat 
of Rule. That place with its great historic 
fames and its bearing by its more appropriate 
term the Patron Saint of the national arms is 
innocuous on its own conditions, and would 
require very much the dog string leading 
upon this proclivity as an appeal for help 
upon this topic.” And so on through a 
whole sheet of closely-written, unintelligible 
gibberish. 

Returning to Bengal, we firid a student at 
the university modestly asking for a gratui- 
tous copy of his favorite newspaper, which, 
in a previous letter, he characterized as “ the 
well of English out of which [he drew] boun- 
teous eloquence and by the subsequent sale 
or loan on payment enlarged the narrow bor- 
der of [his] pecunious means.” ‘The editor, 
it seems, had not had the politeness to an- 
swer this letter, for ‘‘ Lector Amicus” thus 
commences : 

“ With reference to my three successive 
applications begging the favor of a supply 
of your much-esteemed journal free of charge, 
I regret to say that I still stand in the dark 
as to theirs. Notwithstanding your pro- 
tracted silence which has half annihilated my 
hope of success, I have not as yet given my- 
self up to despair from the consideration that 
as a man of judicious understanding you would 
come to no hasty conclusion on any subject 
however trivial unless having it duly weighed 
and measured, and that where the intellectual 
weal being is concerned you sball be influ- 
enced by your more generous and nobler feel- 
ings. Benevolence is god-like. Please give 
bearer a copy.” 

The next effusion is from a native Chris- 
tian in a government-office, and was ad- 
dressed to the magistrate of the district: 

“ Honorep Sir: With due respect I beg 
leave to ask the favor of your most kindly 
excusing me the excess unlimited liberty I 
shall take. In the first place, I am to say 
that I am a Tea-toter on Oath being out of it. 
I beg that my two brothers is just come to 














see me, one of them the Hd. Clerk of Com- 
missener and the other 3d Clerk. I beg that I 
have sent my servt. to hotel but it is closed— 
if you kindly pardon me of asking a little of 
Brandy I shall myself exceedingly thankful 
and shall return to-morrow with 1,000 thanks 
also you will save me from every disgrace in 
front of those are come,” 

An inmate of the General Hospital com- 
plains of his rest being disturbed by the In- 
dian starlings: 

“Most likely when you read the heading 
of this you will say what rubbish what does 
the sick man now want. Sir, you have an 
Englishman’s heart so do what you can for 
the dying and sick—in the Compound of the 
Hospital they are some noble trees —and 
many thousands of birds lodge in them—the 
consequence is all night the noise from these 
birds (mynahs) is so great no man can ob- 
tain any rest—they commence at 11 oclk and 
last till 6 in the morning—I am certain hun- 
dreds of men deaths are injured through this 
cause—a little powder and a few shots we 
could get rid of this terrible nuisance or Hy- 
dra monster from Styx—fire at them about 4 
oclk in the morning—Government would be 
the gainers as sick man would obtain rest and 
soon leave the Hospital. The truly and mis- 
erable system now is to reduce and cut away 
all comforts from the poor sick man is really 
shocking—no man will go in who can stay out.” 

“ An Essay on Charity” is offered as “a 
contribution for a littery column or poet’s 
Corner :” 

“ Naturally we are blind to our own faults, 
they remain as it were screened from our 
sight, while the least flaw in the character 
of our neighbors appear as the smallest speck 
is seen on a block of ice. We defame them 
and publish what bad they do with a delight; 
but when in their turn they happen to find fault 
with us, we take half a dozen subterfuges to 
avoid their calumny, and tell perhaps many 
tales to hide our faults—thus is human na- 
ture perverse and continually at war with 
truth. These ruminating thoughts came on 
my mind last night in hearing a party of 
young men (Bengals! !) vilifying the character 
of our departed townsman Poor creat- 
ures! they little know how heavy a sin it is 
to talk ill of the dead. It is not perhaps too 
much to say that of the many folks now liv- 
ing I am one intimately acquainted with the 
life and manners of the deceased Baboo. That 
he was liberal and a friend to the poor, his 
death-bed bequests prove beyond doubt—that 
he was honest, there is no one to complain 
of being cheated and defrauded by him is a 
sufficient evidence—and a man that is honest 
and liberal is the best work of his Maker.” 

“ A would-be special correspondent ” pro- 
poses to supply a “ never-failing fountain of 
news of wide-world sympathy ; ” for example: 

“A fortnight ago the young of a Tiger 
has been seen in the small jungle of T—— 
by its inhabitants. They have been put to 
great trouble and fear of falling victims into 
its enormous jaws on their way home or out 
at night, as many of them bear eye-witness 
of its running off with a goat or sheep in its 
mouth almost every night from their places; 
I therefore solicit the kind attention of the 
Police authorities to adopt immediate meas- 
ures to kill the beast in question, and to or- 
der the local inbabitants to cut off their jun- 
gles. This will not only prevent the like 
beasts to come in future, but will also keep 
the place free from impurities. Or do you, 
sir, bring your ‘ Brown Bess’ as Nimrod and 
slay this Herod of four feet.” 

Here follows a puzzle for the benefit of 
those ingenious idlers who profess to de- 
cipher the enigmatical advertisements in the 
agony column of the Zimes. It is a letter 
addressed to the manager of a colliery by a 
young man who has received a high-class 
English education, and is supposed to be an 
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application for appointment to a post in 
which a familiar knowledge of the English 
language would be useful : 

“My pear Sir: I am did to you be that 
name many prayed for you—you necessary 
for that person you are of a B—— cleark 
have been keep you are vary kindness of all 
person that Englishman you are keep cleark 
and many others in the cooty and with you 
always also cleark backwards that cleark if 
you are keep them in the cooty—never he 
can not attentively have been, your works 
are have been and the person are very bad 
man you are keeping whenever are goodly for 
you a man who be able to explain to English 
you are keep them in kooty in manager cha- 
li-caheb to take as bid a person to stan, that 
person to live a Chora the person of manager 
bad man not—the person is very gentleman 
he know bengal languish manager can not 
understand for that reason he is very sorry. 
Cc little caheb to keep bid a person Eng- 
lish man keep you also the person have been 
keep you the person to you B—— one years 
are not keep you this understand you—you 
will be a work it is have been generally.” 

“The effects of ignorance ” is the title of 
a “leader-article” tendered to the “ illumi- 
nous editor” for “ the quadrated pages” of 
his “ light-bearing journal : ” 

“ A few days back we read somewhere in 
the National Paper, that the moonseif of 
S—— together with the Head moonshee of 
the sub-collectorate of A——, have been sent 
hand-cuffed to C—— for trial, on a charge of 
torturing a lad whom they suspected of hav- 
ing stolen a gold-bracelet from a child. Some 
of our readers, specially the younger class of 
very little experience, have manifested their 
greatest surprise. they took this to be en- 
tirely of an exceptional case, a parallel in- 
stance can hardly be found to confirm their 
hypothesis though they may turn all the tab- 
lets of ancient and modern history. Whilst 
in fact such being the daily occurrence among 
the Judicial, as well as executive officers, and 
such of their Amlahs [officers of the Court] 
who have a shadow of influence in the Mofus- 
sil. the instances are so very numerous, that 
I can no way be disposed to take the one in 
question neither an exceptional nor a rare 
ease. Let me illustrate few instances to sub- 
stantiate my dogmatical assertion. there are 
some influential officials who are mere tools 
in the hands of their pet subordinates. Of 





whom one has often been heard declare al- ; 


ways and invariably before all in his Cut- 

, without the least reserve, that he does 
this and that apparently against his own con- 
vietion, simply because his favorite Baboo, 
whom he can confide with every thing, says 
it is otherwise. . . . Conceive Raw youths! 
to what extravagant extent the poor people 
suffer in the Mofussil from the apparent 
clap-trap sound judgement of such officers, 
who have neither sense nor art to hide their 
own art. Let discordant feelings with each 
other be smothered into death, and pray with 
all your might and strength to the authorities 
to relieve your helpless brethren from those 
clever people.” —Tinsley’s Magazine. 


—_——>— 


OVER THE RATONS. 


“We're going to have rough work over 
the mountain to-night,” I said to Dutch Sam, 
the messenger of the S. 0. M. (Southern O¥er- 
land Mail), at the Red-River Station, where 
we stopped for supper on a night in the end 
of December, 1870. “ Who takes us over ?” 

“Frank Blue’s turn to-night, I think.— 
Supper’s ready.” 

In I bundle, and find Frank stretching 
himself, after a three hours’ snooze, prepara- 
tory to driving forty miles on a bitter winter 
night over the roughest piece of road in West- 
ern America. 





“Hullo! where are you coming from ? 
Who’s aboard ?” 

“ Nobody but me.” 

“ Bully for you! Where’s your bottle ?” 

A “ square drink” opens his eyes a little, 
and, as we discuss some steaming beefsteaks, 
he gives us the pleasant news that “ the other 
side” (the north side of the mountain) was 
sloppy with half-melted snow as he came over 
in the morning, and that it is probably now a 
sheet of ice. 

“ However,” he adds, “as there’s nobody 
but you aboard, don’t much matter if we do 
go over.” 

On which I thanked him, and asked him 
how long ago it was since he had overturned, 
s6 as to calculate the chances against his do- 
ing so to-night. 

“ Well,” he said, “* Old —— went up with 
me last night, and I told him the mules wanted 
roughing. He said they didn’t, so, just to 
show him they did, I piled the leaders into a 
heap just above Dick Wooten’s there, and I 
guess from the row the insides, Old —— 
among ’em—kicked up, he’ll believe me the 
next time.” 

“But where on earth did you go?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “I waited till I got a snow- 
bank kinder handy, pulled on my near leader, 
slipped my brake, bucked myself into the 
snow-bank, and let the old shandrydan rip.” 

“Well,” said I, “ thank goodness J am not 
one of the company’s officers!” 

After another long drink we muffle up, 
and I jump on to the box-seat beside Frank, 
while Sam turns inside for a snooze. 

In five seconds more the helpers swing 
the leaders into their place, and, with a tre- 
mendous plunge that threatens to burst every 
piece of tackle about them, the four mules 
“lay themselves down” and race away, their 
ears laid back along their necks, their tails 
tight down to their quarter, bucking and 
squealing along the only piece of level this 
side of the mountains. We are over it in a 
minute, and in and out of the dry water- 
course with a lurch that makes me grip the 
handrail, the mules steadying on the farther 
side, where begins the steady pull up the first 
ascent. 

What a gorgeous, wild scene it is! In 
front the range rises in a black, weird wall, 
and the full moon streams down on the white, 
broken crags, making them look like the bat- 
tlements of old ruined castles; and across 
the road the pines shed a ghastly shadow, set- 
ting off still more brightly the moonlight on 
beyond. And now we are in the cafion itself, 
and the crags beetle a thousand feet high on 
either side, save where here and there a long 
steep slope runs up far into some snow-cov- 
ered glen. 

I express a hope that the other side is as 
clear as this one, as, up to the present, the 
road has been perfectly clear of snow; and 
Frank says that all is dry up to the summit, 
but from that down we shall catch it. 

We trot on in silence for the next half- 
mile, crossing and recrossing the stream sev- 
eral times, till we open a little glade, at the 
farther side of which we see the camp-fires 


: Of a Mexican bullock-train, whose ten wagons 


are drawn up in a semicircle against the rock, 
forming an inclosure to keep the cattle from 
roaming. The fires shed a warm, kindly blaze 
round, lighting up the dark pine-stems, and 
playing on the little white points of rock at 
the opposite side of the cafion. The team 
object strongly to passing them; but Frank’s 
heavy whip soon reassures Kitty, one of the 
leaders, who squeals and bucks each time the 
thong cracks across her quarter. As we lose 


the fire, we plunge again into the darkness of 
the cafion, and steady the team, as we near 
the Devil’s Gate, so called from two enormous 
rocks through which the water-course has 
worn a channel only just wide enough for a 
wagon to get through, and which tower over 





our heads to some two or three hundred feet 
high. It is a wild place, and was famed in 
old times for desperate Indian encounters. 

From this up to the summit we have bet- 
ter going, and the mules, well warmed to 
their work, take us up quickly and steadily ; 
and, almost before I am aware, a piercing 
cold blast warns me that we have reached 
the summit, and that there is nothing to 
shield us from the north wind, which I see 
swirling the snow in wreaths on the top of 
Fisher’s Peak, ten miles away. Anxiously 
we strain our eves down the northern slope, 
only to find deep snow over every thing. 

The road turns sharp at right angles 
along the crest of the hill for the next quar- 
ter of a mile, past the old tree which marks 
the boundary-line of the Territories of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and on which, ten 
years ago, a famous highwayman was lynched. 
As we reach the turn in the road where the 
descent begins we pull up and begin to pre- 
pare for it. 

Sam and I get out and tie the front and 
hind wheels together with ropes, so as to 
block the coach entirely, and prevent the 
hind-wheels from swinging round, as, if they 
did so, it must upset the coach. This done, 
Sam goes forward a little way to reconnoitre. 
Not five steps lias he oe when his heels fly 
up into the air, and down he comes on the 
broad of his back, with a crash that reéchoes 
through the still night; and it is some sec- 
onds before he can find breath to reply to 
our questions of what had happened, and 
how did it look. All that we get, however, 
is a confused sentence, out of which I catch, 
“The darn’dest, meanest road this side of 
——,” which we receive with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and Frank tells him to jump on board. 

This time I get inside, as Frank says he’s 
“ going to run ’em down.” 

Sam follows my example, and we each sta- 
tion ourselves at a window. Frank gets the 
team’s heads straight, and in another second 
we are gliding over a sheet of ice at twelve 
miles an hour, on a gradient of one foot in 
ten. A sudden jar, a grunt, and a half- 
choked groan from one of the mules, while a 
half-smothered curse from Frank tells that 
something has happened. I crane out, and 
see the off-wheeler down flat on her side, for- 
tunately with her legs outward, as, had they 
fallen inward, she would have thrown the 
other wheel- mule, and then nothing could 
have saved us. As it is, how we get down 
the next four hundred yards goodness only 
knows ; but at the end of it we find a big 
snow-drift, and into it Frank unhesitatingly 
shoots us, thus enabling him to stop the 
team. I run to the leaders’ heads, while ° 
Sam gets hold of the fallen mule, and now 
the question is, how to get her on to her feet. 
Frank tells me to swing the leaders across 
the road from the mule, so as to give her 
room to struggle; and then, applying the 
whip as hard as he can across her loins, she 
struggles up, only to fall again, as the lead- 
ers, frightened at the crack of the whip, 
make a wild plunge forward. My feet slip 
from under me, and for a second I think that 
the whole team and the coach besides are over 
me; but, thanks to the rough lock of the 
wheels, they could not move the coach, and I 
struggle up, only to have the same thing hap- 
pen again. But this time the old mule keeps 
her feet ; and, after cutting away the snow a 
little round the wheels, we jump in, and off 
we start again. The worst part is over, and 
the next half-mile we sail along grandly, when 
down goes the same wheeler again, and we drag 
her thirty or forty yards before we can stop. 
We get her up again, but she is 0 much hurt 
and cowed by the fright that she falls again 
three or four times before we reach the sta- 
tion, about a mile ahead. Here we find that 
the poor brute has not got a single hair on 
her left side from the point of her ear to the 
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root of her tail, and on the shoulder, ribs, 
and hip-bone, a good deal of skin has come 
off as well. “ But, any way,” Frank says, 
“she’s only a mule;” and, sure enough, a 
year afterward I sat behind her over the very 
same piece of mountain, looking as if she had 
never skated down the Ratons.”—From Miss 
Ringsley’s “ South by West.” 


——_>—— 


AN OLD FRENCH LEGEND. 


Pont DE L’ARCHE is most picturesquely 
placed, and is full of interesting remains. 
Beyond it we come in sight of a lofty green 
hill, known as La Céte des Deux Amants. 
The mournful story of this hill has come 
down to us in the lays of “ Marie de France.” 
She is the first French female poet on record. 
She lived in the thirteenth century, and wrote 
about two hundred fables, which she said she 
translated from the English, but which are 
supposed to be founded on the fables of 
Phedrus; some of them are very original. 
Though she was born in France, she passed 
the greater part of her life in England. Prob- 
ably she first told this story, which has been 
sung in so many ways since. Her lays are 
very elegant and simple, and were once highly 
esteemed ; but, as they are written in the Bre- 
ton dialect, a rough translation is made here 
of the “ Lai de la Céte des Deux Amants:” 

“Once in Normandy there came to pass 
an adventure well known to those who love. 
Of this the Bretons have made a lay, called the 
‘Lay of the Two Lovers.’ In Neustria, which 
we now call Normandy, is a large and lofty 
mountain, where lie the two children. Near 
this mountain was a city, built by the King 
of Pistreia ; he named it from the Pistreians, 
and so called it Pistre. The town still stands 
there, and so do the houses; we all know 
that the country is called the Vale of Pistre. 
The king had a beautiful daughter, a most 
courteous damsel ; she was much comfort to 
him, for he had lost his queen. His people 
murmured against him, even blasphemed, be- 
cause he did not give his daughter in mar- 
riage. When the king heard how they spoke 
of him, he was sorrowful and heavy, and he 
began to think how he could free himself, so 
that no one should rob him of his child. 
He proclaimed that whoever would wed his 
daughter must bear her up the face of the 
mountain in his arms without stopping to 
rest. When this news was spread through 
the country, many came to try the exploit. 
Some of them got half-way up the mountain, 
but no one reached to top; and for some 
time the princess was not sought in marriage. 

“There was in the country an amiable 
and handsome youth, the son of a count; he 
resolved to surpass all the others. He lived 
near the king’s court, and often sojourned 
there. He loved the king’s daughter, and 
begged her to love him in return. His valor, 
his courtesy, and the friendship shown him 
by the king, won the princess. They spoke 
often together, and they grew more and more 
fond ; but they concealed their love from all. 


Their passion increased daily. Then the youth 


reflected that it was better to suffer some evil 
than to lose all by rashness. This youth, so 
wise, valiant, and handsome, came to his be- 
loved, and asked her to go away with him, 
for he could no longer bear the torment of 
his love. He knew that,if he asked her of 
her father, the king loved her too much to 
consent, and would bid him win her by carry- 
ing her up to the top of the mountain. 

“The damsel replied: ‘ Friend, I know 
well that you cannot carry me; but, if I go 
away with you, my father will be filled with 
grief and anger. It is martyrdom to him to 
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e without me, and I love him so much that 
I do not wish to anger him. Let us seek 
some other way, for I cannot listen to that 





one. In Salerno I have a rich relative, who 
for more than thirty years has studied the 
art of medicine; she knows the virtues of 
every leaf and root, and is full of health-giv- 
ing recipes. If you will take a letter from 
me, and explain to her our adventure, she 
will provide the remedy. She will give you 
fresh strength ; and when you return to this 
country, you will ask me of my father. He will 
treat you as a child, and will tell you that he 
gives me to no man who cannot carry me in 
his arms to the top of the, mountain without 
stopping.’ 

“The youth thanks the maiden, asks her 
leave to depart, returns to his own country, 
and makes great preparations for his journey. 
He arrives at Salerno, and presents his letter to 
the aunt” (spelt Auntein the original). ‘“ She 
gives him tonics and strengthening cordials, 
and, when he leaves Salerno, presents him 
with a liquor which has the power of at once 
removing fatigue and refreshing the body, the 
muscles, and bones. The youth, on his re- 
turn, asks the king for his daughter, offering 
to carry her up the hill. The king is friend- 
ly, but he thinks the youth foolish ; the count 
is much too young, he says, and must fail 
where so many strong and valiant men have 
not succeeded. 

“ The day arrives ; each of the lovers has 
invited friends; the plave is thronged with 
spectators. The damsel has fasted severely, 
so as not to tax the strength of her lover by 
her weight. The youth arrives first, not for- 
getting his philter. When all the great com- 
pany are assembled in the meadow, the king 
brings his daughter, clad only in her chemise. 

“The youth took her in his arms, and 
gave her the phial to carry, thinking he no 
longer needed it. His joy gave him strength, 
and he mounted half-way rapidly. She felt 
his pace slacken, ‘Friend,’ she said, ‘drink. 
I feel that you tire; this will bring back 
strength.’ The youth answered, ‘ No, dear 
one, I feel strong yet, and I do not wish to 
stop; if I drink I must pause ever so little, 
and the crowd below will cry out and stun 
me with their hisses, and I shall perhaps 
fail.’ When two-thirds were mounted, he 
grew yet fainter, and she entreated him many 
times, ‘ Friend, drink the cordial.’ He could 
neither see nor hear; a great anguish over- 
came him; he reached the top of the moun- 
tain and fell. The damsel thought he had 
fainted. She knelt beside him, and tried to 
give him drink ; but he died, as I tell you, and 
she mourned him with loud cries. Then she 
threw far away the phial which held the cor- 
dial, and since that time the place on which 
liquor fell has been noted for health-giving 
plants. Now I will tell you how the unhappy 
maiden, because she had lost her lover, lay 
down beside him, pressed him in her arms, 
kissed his mouth and his eyes, till, grief 
striking into her heart, she died, this damsel, 
so fair, so wise, so brave. The king, who 
waited for them below, when he saw they did 
not come, climbed up and found them, and 
he fell fainting on the ground. As soon as 
he could speak he broke into lamentations, 
echoed by all the people. Three days after 
they brought a marble tomb, and laid in it 
the bodies of the children. Every one ad- 
vised that they should lie on the top of the 
hill where they died ; and, as soon as all was 
done, the people departed. The hill is called 
‘La Céte des Deux Amants,’ and, as I said 
before, the Bretons have made a lay about it.” 
— Through Normandy,” by Mrs. Macquoid. 





THE VILLA SARDOU, NEAR CANNES. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


In this house (so writes a French tourist) 
died the great Rachel. To-day no one seems 
to remember it—this' circumstance and the 











recollection of the gifted “gypsy” are being 


rapidly consigned to oblivion. And yet, here 
her name is written on every wall, and her 
“robe blanche”’ still flits, ghost-like, across 
the terraces. 

It is a strange-looking little house, this ; 
and the trees and stones here have a lan- 
guage, and whisper of strange and gloomy 
things. 

The house is reached by a steep path, bor. 
dered by a double row of fragrant Bengal 
roses. On the way we pass several garden 
terraces planted with olive, orange, and palm 
trees, and all the luxurious vegetation of the 
south. 

One is always alone on these tragic 
heights. We are always inclined to look 
again at the little, half-Moorish house, with 
its small, red-framed windows, and then at 
the white statues which stand among the 
syeamores. We think involuntarily of the 
Grenadiére of Balzac—that is, it is one of 
those houses which have a history. 

The house where Rachel died consists of 
only three rooms, and is reached by a pecul- 
iar series of steps. A little anteroom or hall 
separates the large salon from the dining- 
room: the dining-room is on the right and 
the salon on the left, with the sleeping-apart- 
ment in its rea. 

The only furniture of this latter apart- 
ment, the windows of which are shaded by a 
dense foliage, is a bed, three or four chairs 
of the style of Louis XIII., and two bronze 
statues, one representing Sappho, the other 
Lucretia. The former is inscribed “ Ponsard 
& Rachel;” the latter, “ Rachel & son ami 
Sardou.” 

The other two rooms, on the contrary, 
are filled with an indescribable confusion of 
objects, which seem to have been collect- 
ed here by a diseased fancy. The dining- 
room is ornamented with any number of me- 
dallions—Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Victor 
Hugo, Ponsard, Diderot, Madame Roland, 
Balzac, and many others. The fireplace, 
which is of Turkish marble, is in the style 
of Louis XV., and over it hangs the portrait 
of the former proprietor (now deceased), Sar- 
dou. 

A marble clock, surmounted with the gilt 
bust of a child, and two modern vases, are 
the only ornaments of the mantel. 

The salon is a gallery which receives its 
light through Gothic windows. Here, too, 
every thing has a fantastic look. The back- 
ground is occupied by « large tree, gut out 
of stone, which fastens its roots in a big rock. 
In the trunk there is an opening, which forms 
the fireplace. In a big knot of the tree there 
is a clock. 

In the rock, in happy confusion, there are 
the names of artists, painters, authors, phi- 
losophers, ete. 

On the ceiling, which is concave, there is 
the whole planetary system, with the names 
of Kepler, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Newton, 
Arago, and others. 

The furniture is of heavy oak, upholstered 
with morocco leather. On the table, in the 
centre of the room, there still liesome of Ra- 
chel’s favorite volumes—“ L’Art Poétique,” 
“ Bossuet,”’ “ Le Tour du Monde,” ete. Such 
were the surroundings, during her last hours, 
of this woman, whose genius had won for her, 
not only the admiration of the civilized world, 
but a large fortune (about six hundred thou- 
sand dollars). 

In this “ tomb” of her own choosing she 
must have suffered more mentally than physi- 
cally. The divine flame which burnt in her 
soul, and had shone so brilliantly during her 
brief career, now lighted only her most secret 
thoughts. 

What must have been the thoughts of 
this dying woman, still young, who had beep 
so féted—as she, at evening, watched the sup 
sink into the neighboring sea ! 
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T happened that the writer recently had 
occasion to cross at evening from the city 
toa suburb by one of the ferry-boats that 
have their point of departure at the Battery ; 
and it was his fortune to be the spectator of 
one of those tragedies that are called com- 
monplace ; upon which the busy man (not un- 
naturally) spends little thought, and the busy 
newspaper (with still more reason) wastes 
very little space. Yet this particular inci- 
dent was decidedly provocative of thought, 
not alone because of its own wretched end- 
ing, but because it was so perfectly typical 
of a great class of similar tragedies, brought 
about by the same blindness that caused this 
one, and perpetuated by the same almost in- 
comprehensible clinging to a single and erro- 
neous idea. 

As the boat swung into mid-stream, and 
got under full headway, another steamer, 
coming in the opposite direction, passed out- 
side her, perhaps fifty yards away. As the 
two were fairly abreast of one another, there 
was suddenly a very sharp, harsh shriek, fol- 
lowed by others that were more plainly heard 
as the engines of both steamers were sud- 
denly stopped ; and then a chaos of shouts 
and cries that would have been like the or- 
dinary confusion of frightened passengers, had 
they not been made up of words whose im- 
port it was not hard to guess. “ Keep up!” 
“Hold on!” “ We're coming to you!” and 
the like; shrill hails that had no very hope- 
ful sound. 

The matter was speedily revealed. The 
incoming steamer had struck a light fishing- 
boat in mid-stream, and wiped the little craft 
away from the surface of the water as if she 
had been a floating paper shell. As the fer- 
ry-boat swung aside a little, the light from 
her lower windows gave one plain view of 
the two figures that had been occupants of 
the wrecked boat, struggling in the water in 
two narrow rings of foam; and then the mo- 
mentary illumination turned away from them, 
and it was only possible to hear them shout- 
ing, with hoarse shrieks not pleasant to hear, 
for help. 

It was not one of those cases on which 
the press spends a vast deal of invective; 
there was no blame to the steamer, for the 
little boat carried no light, and no human 
being could have seen her in time to stop the 
vessel's way; there was no neglect in the 
measures of help, for the men had hardly 
been a moment in the water before a dozen 
life-preservers were floating around them, 
and a boat was lowered away from each of 
the steamers with thorough promptness; 
every thing was done that could be done, 
and there was neither apathy nor clumsiness, 
One of the wrecked fishermen, probably the 
stronger, caught at a floating life-preserver, 
and, with the commonplace, rough heroism 





of his class, motioned the coming boat away 
from him, shouting to them not to mind him, 
but to look for “the other man.” The boat- 
men seized him, half drowning, and dragged 
him in over the bows before they turned to 
look for his comrade. 

But “ the other man ”—that vaguely des- 
ignated being for whom his rough companion 
had been willing to take the chances of death 
—had drifted away. The tide was running 
out like a mill-race, and the current was full 
of eddies and swirls; there was a fancy that 
he could still be heard shouting for a mo- 
ment somewhere away in the channel; but 
the boats that searched for him there came 
back without him. He had drifted away, 
drowning, another among the countless vic- 
tims to the most singular species of folly that 
rules over mankind—the “ trusting to luck” 
—the extraordinary infatuation that leads 
men to infer from the impunity of the past a 
corresponding impunity in the future. 

These two men— not necessarily much 
more reckless than the rest of their race, 
though it sounds so—had anchored their boat 
—so the rescued man reported—in the track 
of five or ten lines of passing steamers, and 
lay there, not showing a light. Probably they 
had done the same thing a hundred times be- 
fore in that place or others, and escaped 
without harm. And they reasoned uncon- 
sciously from past impunity as we all do, 
and as it almost seems that we all shall do 
to the end of time. The drowning of a hard- 
working fisherman is a grim text to preach 
from, yet we confess that what was chiefly 
“borne in upon us” by the gloomy scene 
that night, was a lasting reflection and won- 
der upon this most amazing human trait. 

Almost every business-man that bas ever 
strained his resources to their utmost, and 
has then been ruined in a panic; almost 
every captain that ever lost a ship, or gen- 
eral that ever lost a battle—has failed be- 
cause of this misplaced trust in previous im- 
punity as a guarantee of future success—this 
singular, yet natural, perversion of the doc- 
trine of probabilities and the teachings of 
common-sense, as well as of all profounder 
reasoning. 

A school of teaching which should elimi- 
nate from our doctrines the whole theory that 
what has happened before will happen again, 
and what has succeeded before will succeed 
again—and should instruct in the one great 
duty of the study of the present, and dependence 
upon that alone—the past being only useful 
as a contributor of the simplest analogies of 
experience—such a school of teaching, if it 
were not entitled to the full value of a moral 
code, would at least have all the dignity of a 
most beneficial philosophy. 

The past is of worth to us not in its char- 
acter of past, but only in so far as it was 
once the present, and reasonably used as 
such. A past experience is only of great 
value when it is viewed under the light of 





the circumstances that surrounded it when 
it came to us. To reason from it to a future, 
the circumstances of which we cannot know, 
is the most utter waste of power and time 
of which a man is capable. 

All argument on this question is probably 
useless ; yet, if more of it were used, and in 
better shape, we would rather hear it than 
many theological dogmas. It is doubtless a 
hopeless and a thankless task to point out to 
a man who daily jumps uninjured from the 
front platform of a horse-car the possibility 
that some day his foot may strike a rolling 
stone, may slip on a muddy cross-walk, and he 
be taken upa cripple. It would have been a 
thankless task to point out to the two harbor. 
fishermen that the steamers might not always 
steer clear of their boat, lying at anchor and 
without a light. 

And yet, useless and thankless as the 
teaching usually is, is it not worth while to 
think that if more of this were tauglit, and 
less speculative matter about emergencies 
and men’s duties in them, the number of 
emergencies would be immeasurably dimin- 
ished ?— that fewer ships would go down 
when “all the usual precautions ” had been 
taken ?—that fewer trains would be wrecked 
when run as “ the road had been accustomed 
to run them at that point for years without 
an accident ?”—that life would be safer, and 
men in general more like reasoning beings, 
than under the happy-go-lucky régime of to- 
day ? 


—— The current number of the Westmin- 
ster Review has a noteworthy paper on the 
subject of “ Emigration ”’—a subject of vital 
and immediate importance both to England 
and the United States. It is true that emi- 
gration affects the two Anglo-Saxon nations 
in diametrically opposite ways. It serves to 
relieve the apoplectic over-glut of the Eng- 
lish population; and, becoming “ immigra- 
tion” with us, it fills in our vacant expanse, 
provides us with sorely-needed installments 
of manual labor, and thus tends gradually at 
once to increase our wealth by increasing our 
productiveness, and to cheapen our necessi- 
ties by the greater labor competition. 

That emigration, however, is a much 
broader element in civilization than a mere 
surgeon of overcrowded and a filler-in of 
sparsely-settled continents, is made very clear 
by the Westminster reviewer. The subject 
acquires especial interest in England just at 
this time, as the great agricultural labor- 
movement, begun two years ago by Joseph 
Arch, promises to change from a policy of 
strikes to one of emigration. The power of 
the landlords and farmers is still too strong 
to be successfully challenged by the peasant 
unions, and so Arch is organizing an exodus 
on their part to the “fresh fields and past- 
ures new” of Canada, Australia, and the 
United States. 

Emigration, considered philosophically, 
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and in an historical light, as it is by. the |! working-classes were more and more at the 


Westminster reviewer, has been at once a very 
anobtrusive and a very powerful agent in 
shaping the destinies of nations. The writer 
shows, in a manner that presents the whole 
subject in a novel and what will be to most 
historical readers surprising light, that events 
of the first magnitude have essentially pro- 
ceeded from emigration, or the unused need 
of emigration. He goes so far as to say that 
England has escaped revolution by the emi- 
gration of her subjects, and has incurred 
revolution and regicide by hampering it. Emi- 
gration throws off the elements of discontent 
in a crowded nation ; at the same time it gives 
birth to other nations. Emigrants were re- 
strained forcibly by the first two Stuart kings; 
Cromwell himself was about to embark for 
America when he was stopped by the royal 
mandate ; thus the elements of discontent in 
that time, of which Cromwell was the most 
forcible of representatives, kept pent up at 
home, instead of being permitted to carry 
their discontent to a safe distance beyond 
the ocean, finally acquired the force and the 
desperation to burst forth. Hence the exe- 
cution of Charles, the protectorate of Oliver, 
and the fatal breaking loose from the idea of 
the divine right of kingship. 

Later, emigration was permitted; and 
what was the consequence? Discontented 
Britons flocked over and settled in America ; 
by-and-by the American colonies became too 


large and too independent in spirit to submit 
longer to the rule of the mother-country. 
There was, then, a rebellion, and England 


lost her American colonies. But, if emigra- 
tion had still been checked, the discontent 
which passed off across the seas would have 
been hoarded in England, and the great prob- 
ability is that, instead of a distant rebellion, 
there would have been another civil war, like 
that of Cromwell, at home, which would have 
been inconceivably more disastrous. 

To stop emigration by force, as the earlier 
Stuarts did, was, as the Westminster reviewer 
strikingly says, “like sitting on the safety- 
valve to be able to utilize the greater amount 
of steam.” James and Charles thought that 
they were retaining the material for a greater 
military force; they were really forcing an 
explosion, which was to shatter their own 
royal house. 

Emigration, as a safety-valve for plethoric 
nations, is still further negatively illustrated 
by events in France. France has never been 
successful as a colonizing nation. French- 
men have always shown a repugnance to emi- 
grating. There is no race more tenacious in 
cleaving to its native soil. English suprem- 
acy on the high-seas early in the eighteenth 
century, moreover, placed an effectual barrier 
in the way of French emigration; and Eng- 
land gave the colonizing ambition of France 
an almost fatal blow by depriving her of her 
Canadian provinces. The result was that; 
“as the French population increased, the 





mercy of those above them, and the share of 
the fruits of their labor ””—owing largely to 
the rapid increase in the population of those 
classes, thus rendering the competition of 
labor more and more bitter and desperate— 
“ became less and less, Their misery passed 
the limit of endurarte, and everybody knows 
that the great French Revolution was the re- 
sult, and that the vibrations of that terrible 
political earthquake have not yet ceased to 
shake the earth.” 

This view of the share that emigration— 
or rather its want—had in the convulsion of 
1789-’94 is certainly a novel and striking 
one, and acquires additional force from the 
fact that France was really more wealthy, and 
more advanced in art and science, in the 
eighteenth century, than England ; but most 
readers will think that the writer allows too 
little for the differences of race, which are 
certainly worth considering, and also for the 
fact that English discontent had already been 
relieved by the two Revolutions of 1640 and 
1688. The latter gave them the Bill of 
Rights and the Protestant succession ; while 
what little advantage the French had gaired 
in civil and religious liberty in the reign of 
the wise and genial Henry of Navarre, had 
been taken away by Louis XIV., and utterly 
banished in the long gloom of the rules of his 
nephew the regent, and his great-grandson, 
Louis XV. That there would have been a 
French revolution had emigration thinned 
out the population for a century before ’89, 
is probable ; but the Westminster reviewer is 
quite as probably right in asserting that it 
would have been a far less terrible explosion 
than it actually was. No extent of emigra- 
tion could have rid France of elements of dis- 
content which embraced nearly the entire la- 
boring population, and a very large propor- 
tion even of the thrifty and conservative mid- 
dle classes ; but emigration would have weak- 
ened the cause of revolution, possibly, to 
moderation. 

The review dwells with much pertinency 
on the effects of emigration upon the mili- 
tary spirit, and on the contrast between the 
depletion of a country by emigration and that 
caused by war. Emigration raises the price 
of wages, hence it increases the expensive- 
ness of military armaments, and much more, 
of course, that of positive military activity. 
Therefore we have seen England, the country 
most affected by emigration, assume latterly 
a position of almost complete isolation from 
Continental politics ; so much so, indeed, that 
Russia could win her to concede all that the 
Czar Nicholas lost in the Crimean War—the 
right to navigate the Euxine with war-ships, 
a concession which the England of Pitt and 
Castlereagh would not have thought of for a 
moment. Emigration thins out a population, 
and so does war; but, while the exodus of 
the one “confers a benefit on the people re- 
maining,” taking off, as it does, a very large 








proportion of women and children—that is, 
of dependent and unproductive persons who 
have yet to be fed and sustained—in the drain 
caused by war “the strong only are taken, 
and the weak remain, a more or less burden 
to the state.” 

The reverse of the advantages of emigra- 
tion to Europe—that is, those of immigration 
—mainly interests the United States. It will 
be many centuries before this country will 
find it expedient to look abroad for places to 
which to send the overflow of a too plethoric 
population. It is for us at present to draw 
such good material as we can from crowded 
Europe ; and, by judicious laws, or at least 
the absence of interfering and hampering laws, 
to make the way as easy for the immigrants 
as possible. A marked falling off in the num- 
bers of foreign arrivals took place in the first 
six months of 1874. During the correspond- 
ing period in 1873, nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand immigrants landed on our 
shores ; this year they are only seventy-eight 
thousand, a little over one-half. 

An English paper, absurdly enough, at- 
tributes the fact to the “ actual deterioration 
in the internal circumstances of the Union” 
—a conveniently obscure phrase, but one 
which is entirely untrue in whatever way it 
is twisted. The idea that the panic of last 
year has made the conditions of settlement 
for immigrants in this country less favorable, 
is simply laughable. The statistics show 
that the principal falling off has been in Ger- 
mans; and this may be easily accounted for, 
in the main, without the roundabout sophis- 
try of the English sheet, by the obstacles 
which the German Government has been sed- 
ulously throwing in the way of emigration 
during the past year. Thus the German Em- 
pire is repeating the old error of the Stuarts, 
by which elements of discontent are kept at 
home, to swell, some time or other, the ranks 
of the already formidable multitude which is 
tired of German unity under the Hohenzollern 
rule, and thus to lay up a store of future seri- 
ous and perhaps fatal trouble. 


While the Philadelphia grand -jury 
were making their usual visit last month to 
the prison and penitentiary, they were amazed 
at the large number of young men, of from 
seventeen to twenty-one years of age, whom 
they found imprisoned for crime in that insti- 
tution. Finding, upon inquiry of the young 
criminals, that most of them had never been 
instructed in any trade, and that, when they 
had applied for an opportunity to learn, they 
had been rejected by employers, on the ground 
that only a small number of apprentices could 
be taken, the grand-jury came to the con- 
clusion that they had discovered an evil which 
required some action at their hands, What 
that action should be, we suppose, was not 
exactly clear to them. They could not indict 
the superintendent of the County Prison, nor 
the young men, but they determined to at least 
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say something. So, in their presentment to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, they inform 
the honorable judges of what they consider 
to be the cause of the lamentable state of 
affairs which they had discovered. They say: 
“ The principal reason for this, in our estima- 
tion, is the arbitrary action of the trades’ 
unions, etc., in limiting the number of ap- 
prentices in proportion to the journeymen 
employed, under the plea that there would be 
an overplus of skilled labor. They claim the 
right to restrict the number of apprentices, 
which, in our opinion, is very arbitrary and 
wrong. We are never overstocked in me- 
chanical labor, for, upon inquiry, we find 
three-fourths of our mechanics are imported 
from foreign countries ; still, the cry of trades’ 
unions is, ‘Too many apprentices,’ conse- 
quently more youthful inmates in the County 
Prison and penitentiary.” 

As it did not occur to the minds of these 
jurors that what was “very arbitrary and 
wrong” on the part of the trades’ unions, 
might possibly be illegal also, they contented 
themselves with recommending “the estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for the train- 
ing of the youths in different mechanical 
pursuits.” 

Never having been a grand-juror in the 
city of Philadelphia, we are ignorant of the 
peculiar ideas of state policy which govern 
the reasoning of such officials, but, if they are 
generally of the pattern of those above men- 
tioned, it is to be hoped they will not spread 
to any great extent. If it is “very arbitrary 
and wrong” for tradesmen to combine for 
the purpose of preventing young men from 
obtaining useful employment, whereby the 
youths b cri ls, who first rob so- 
ciety, and are then, at its expense, supported 
in reformatory institutions, it would seem 
reasonable either to request the trades’ unions 
not todo so any more or to pay a suitable 
tax for the support of the prisons. We can- 
not believe that trades’ unions are yet such 
a coérdinate department of our government 
that it is necessary for society to establish 
industrial schools in order to preserve every 
monopolizing by-law which they may see fit 
to enact. 

- Of course, it would be hardly fair to ask 
a Pennsylvania grand-jury to find a true bill 
for conspiracy against working-men while the 
great corporations of that State go on their 
way from month to month fixing the price 
of coal by proclamation; but, after they 
have looked into that combination, we hope 
they will turn their attention to the clearly 
illegal trades’ unions themselves. 











We presume that the Commission- 


ers of Central Park were once boys, and that 
on various occasions in those youthful au- 
tumns they went nutting. Would that the 
delights of that pastime could come over 
them with so strong and fresh a memory that 
they would immediately set about furnishing | 





the boys of this city with facilities for a simi- ! 
lar enjoyment! It cannot be done in a day, 
nor in a year; but, if steps were taken at 
once, the chubby infant whose preambulator 
rolls down those gravel-walks to-day might 
whip the trees, and fill his pillow-case or salt- 
bag, two or three seasons before he settles 
down to the business ofgife. 

Let us have a large chestnut-grove planted 
at some proper point in the park—be sure to 
have it large enough—and have it well kept 
and cared for until the trees are mature. 
Then have a “ chestnut-day ” every autumn, 
when the boys, and no one else, shall be giv- 
en free access to the trees. Let us not re- 
strict the privilege with any miserable rules 
about breaking a twig, or grazing the bark, 
or scattering the burrs. Let us not station 
three policemen with upraised clubs around 
every boy, to dictate his mode of procedure 
or count his chestnuts, and tell him when he 
has enough. The only way will be to throw 
open the inclosure on the specified day, and 
tell the little fellows to help themselves. 
Once in a while a boy will fall from a tree, 
and once in a while two will get to fighting ; 
but that need not frighten anybody, or give 
rise to any grave doubts about the desirable- 
ness of continuing the sport. The casualties 
are not likely to exceed those of base-ball, 
skating, and swimming. 

And yet, if all this were done, “ chestnut- 
day ” would still lack some of the elements 
which made the old-fashioned nutting “a 
fearful joy.” There are your trees to climb, 
with loaded branches that present a strong 
temptation of fruit, and only a half-promise 
that they will bear your weight ; there is the 
scramble on the ground, with the continual 
keen-eyed search among leaves and burrs and 
lurking hollows for stray gleanings; and 
there is the interesting question of “ going 
snacks.” But where’s your farmer, with a 
gruff voice and a big nose, with his enormous 
cow-hide boots, and a stick in his hand, to 
yell across the fields, “ Hello! what are you 
about there? Get out of that tree, you little 
rascals!” Where’s your bull-dog to come 
tearing through the underbrush, with a low 
and ominous growl, making a dead set at you 
as you go over the rail-fence, hanging on to 
your hat with one hand and your half-filled 
bag with the other, his teeth just escaping 
your flesh, but preparing a place for one more 
patch on your already variegated trousers, and 
then going back to watch the boy who didn’t 
have time to come down from the tree? And 
where’s your town-constable to lie in wait on 
the cross-roads at the corner of the wood, 
approaching you in all the majesty of the law 
just as you emerge with your hard-earned 
treasure, asking your name and where you 
live, with other disagreeable questions, and 
grimly telling you to come with him? Can 
the boy who enters fearlessly at the artists’ 
gate, with his shot-bag in his hand, ever feel 
the same thrill of pleasure as one who has 
crept cautiously down a lane with a similar 
bag buttoned under his jacket? Alas, no! 
The youth who have the other advantages of 
Central Park, unknown to their ancestors, 
must not expect to have chestnutting in all 





its pristine glory, but let us do what we can | 
for theni. | 


Forney's Sunday Chronicle believes 
that there are very few things which a kind 
and paternal government cannot do. The 
working-men who met in Tompkins Square a 
year ago to request the city of New York 
to build a few boulevards during the win- 
ter for their benefit, and that paper, agree 
perfectly as to the proper use of government. 
The Chronicle urges, “as a means of relief, 
that the government assume the completion 
of the Northern and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads, and that Congress, when it assembles, 
at once adopt a policy of internal improve- 
ments by which idle men may be employed, 
and localities which are now without outlets 
to market may be brought into communica- 
tion with such wants.” The suggestion being 
of course open to modification as to detail, 
we would add somewhat to the list of pro- 
posed works. The more improvements at- 
tempted, the greater will be the number em- 
ployed, and the higher will be the wages 
which the government can pay. So we sug- 
gest that, midway between the Northern and 
Southern Pacific Railroads, and visible from 
each, there be erected by government a con- 
tinuous chain of “‘ star y-pointing pyramids,” 
to be constructed of clay, without the use of 
straw. Then will the busy hum of industry 
and the noisy murmur of prosperity be heard 
again in the land. Then Egypt under the 
Pharaohs will be no longer quoted as the 
model of good government, but the wisdom 
of ours will be handed down to the admira- 
tion of posterity by fitting monuments. 








Viterary, 


“ UNNAR, A TALE OF NORSE LIFE,” 
by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, an author 
whose peculiarly Scandinavian name is now 
very familiar to the American public, has fin- 
ished its course in the Atlantic Monthly, and is 
now published in book-form by Messrs. Os- 
good & Co., being presented in the pleasant 
form of their attractive ‘‘ Saunterers’ Series.” 

The story has much of that peculiar charm 
that we have become used to look for in the 
writings, and more especially in the romances, 
of the northern prose- poets and novelists. 
Hans Andersen and Bjérnson, and one or two 
other thorough Scandinavians, have taught it 
to us—something pure and bright in fancy, 
and delicate and airy and fantastic in style— 
making the realistic trifles of the story seem 
less harsh, and even the inanimate natural 
surroundings play a part with the human act- 
ors. Hans Andersen has this in its best per- 
fection ; but Bjérnson has used it in his fic- 
tions, and it contributes an indescribable but 
very potent charm to such simple stories as 
his very beautiful ‘‘ Arne.” 

Boyesen, as an artist in construction and 
treatment, is hardly to be named in the same 
sentence with Bjérnson; but one may be far 
inferior to Bjérnson (who has a touch of gen- 
ius), and yet be a very good novelist after all. 

* Gunnar” is a simple pastoral story, told 
with much grace and not alittle power. It 
begins in a fashion which is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of its school—abounding in that fig- 
ure of impersonation in which the northern 
writers so delight, and which it requires no 
common skill to handle. No one would need 
to go far into the story before he knew pre- 
cisely what manner of book he was going to 
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read. The first chapter, a sort of prelude, in 
which the author tries his pen as the old bards 
of his people tried their harps, is in itself so 
full of mannerism (not necessarily of a very 
unpleasant sort), that the northern writers 
seem to pass in array before us, and we are re- 
minded of no one farther south than Jean Paul 
Richter. 

‘Far up under the snow-line, where the 
sun seldom rises, and, when it rises, seldom 
sets, is a lake. In the long summer days, 
grave fir-trees and barren rocks, wearing on 
their brows the wrinkles of centuries, reflect 
their rugged heads in its mirror; but it is not 
often that gentle Spring and Summer find their 
way hither on their wanderings round the 
earth, and, when they do, their stay is brief. 
And again Winter blows his icy breath over 
the mountains ; stiff and dead lie the waters, 
and the fir-trees sigh under the burden of the 
heavy snow. 

“At the northern end of the lake, the 
Yokul, the son of Winter, lifts his mighty 
head above the clouds, and looks in cold con- 
tempt down upon the world below: with his 
arms, the long, freezing glaciers, he embraces 
the landscape around him, hugging it tightly 
to his frosty bosom.” 

Here is the typical northern setting to a 
story ; and then there is a bit of characteristic 
personation that is a good deal like Hans An- 
dersen, a good deal like the Grimms, and al- 
together a little too imitative to gain much in 
merit. The trees, the rushes, and the wind, 
rejoice, each after his fashion, in the coming 
of the Spring, and the swallows come, and a 
dialogue ensues in this wise : 

“*Far from here,’ chirped the swallows, 
‘is the great ocean; and there are no pine- 
trees there, no firs to darken the light of the 
sun, no cold and haughty Yokul to freeze the 
waters.’ 

“*No firs and no Yokul?’ said the lake, 
wondering, for it had never seen any thing but 
the firs and the Yokul. 

*¢ And no rocks to bound the sight and 
hinder the motion,’ added the swallows. 

*** And no rocks?’ exclaimed the lake ; and 
from that time forth it thought of nothing but 
the ocean.”’ 

This prelude or setting to the story is very 
graceful and pretty, but there is a manner about 
it that is not quite so safein Boyesen’s hands 
as in those of the masters whom he follows. 
And the same may be said of many passages 
of the story itself. 

It is a bright and simple little sketch, fresh- 
erin construction than in style, perhaps, but 
well worth an interested reading in the days 
when there is so much that has nothing of 
the bright, out-door atmosphere which is felt 
here. It is better to imitate pure models than 
to create vicious ones, in novel-writing at 
least. 


“Homes, and how to make them,” by Mr. 
E. C. Gardner (Osgood), fairly carries out the 
intention indicated in its preface. “These 
letters between the architect and his friends,” 
says Mr. Gardner here, “are composed of 
hints and suggestions relating to the building 
of homes. Their aim is to give practical in- 
formation to those about to build, and to 
strengthen the growing demand for better and 
truer work. 

‘* Even those who are not yet ready to build 
for themselves are seldom without an instinc- 
tive longing to do so at some future time, and a 
lively concern in the present achievements of 
their friends and neighbors in this direction. 
Such will, I trust, find something interesting 
and instructive in these pages, and be moved 





thereby to a more cordial hatred of whatever 
is false and useless, and love for the simple 
and true.” 

Of course, many of the suggestions in the 
letters have a somewhat Utopian and unprac- 
tical air to poor men, and even to men whose 
houses must, first of all, fulfill certain purposes 
of living and merely sheltering before they can 
begin to be what Mr. Gardner makes his archi- 
tect suggest; but, in the main, the advice 
given shows how best to do what can be al- 
ways done—how to use what material one has 
in the best fashion and without pretense—a 
stage in our American home-building that is 
most devoutly to be wished. 

**More and more,’’ says Mr. Gardner, in 
one of the letters, “ you will learn the worth- 
lessness of boastful fashion, und the exceeding 
loveliness of truth.” And as any man who 
preaches this doctrine, especially in architect- 
ure, is one more propagandist for the good 
cause, we heartily wish the little book good 
luck and a mighty following. 


Mr. Whyte-Melvilie’s latest novel, ‘* Uncle 
John,” published by the Messrs. Appleton, 
belongs to the class of bright, light, and enter- 
taining stories that everybody seeks for and 
enjoys when that state of mind is upon him 
which shrinks from deeper fictions and the 
tracing of ‘psychological’? plots. It is a 
good thing to see a reaction in favor of the 
school of writers who have a story to tell, and 
tell it without pretense ; and such a reaction 
there would almost seem to be just now. Mrs. 
Alexander’s ** Wooing O’t,’? Mrs. Oliphant’s 
later books, and this novel by Mr. Melville, 
are good examples of “ society” novels that 
do not seek to attract the reader by affecting to 
show him what purports to be a “* behind-the- 
scenes’ and therefore realistic view of social 
life, but that deal with the comfortable, every- 
day existence which each of us knows, after 
all, to be true to the life. 

There is a bright power of sketchy and 
lively narrative in ‘“‘ Uncle John ;”’ and it has 
more serious merits in the drawing of several 
of its characters and scenes. Best of all, it 
has the good quality of a cheery atmosphere, 
into which morbidness does not intrude. Not 
that there is not shadow and some stern matter 
in both plot and treatment; but it is the stern- 
ness of realism and not sentiment, and there 
is a good deal of manliness among the im- 
pressions the story leaves upon the reader’s 
mind. 


‘Nimrod of the Sea,’’ a most capital, old- 
school book of stories of whaling voyages, is 
among recent good things from the Messrs, 
Harper. It is by Captain W. M. Davis, who, 
while he does not exaggerate the pleasures of 
whaling by any means, or tone down any of 
its discomfort, wretchedness, and danger, still 
manages to leave about the life of which he 
tells us a good deal of that irresistible attrac- 
tion that has sent roving youngsters to sea 
ever since ships were made. The book is not 
only good because of its sketches of various 
wild adventures, told with hearty gusto, but 
because of the real information it gives us 
about all matters connected with the whale- 
fishery itself, touching upon or describing 
fully the most practical matters without be- 
coming prosy, and relieving even this inter- 
esting matter with quaint sailors’ yarns and 
bits of excellent humor. 

The author possesses a power of narrative 
which he could hardly have put to better use 
than in these tales of his old sea-life; a per- 
fect mine of pleasure for all present and future 
boys. 





The Academy is not inclined to believe in a 
new theory about Bunyan’s birth, the result of in- 
vestigations by Mr. D. C. Elwes, who has carefully 
searched the parish registers of Chalgrave, Bed- 
fordshire, which he believes to have been the 
birthplace of the author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
No entry of Bunyan’s baptism occurs in the regis- 
ters of Elstow Parish, while in those of Chalgrave 
not only is the name very frequently found, but, in 
the year 1626 (June 17th), the baptism of John Bon- 
yan, son of William Bonyan, is recorded. “ This 
date,” says the Academy, “‘ is indeed two years be- 
fore that which is usually assigned to Bunyan’s 
birth; but Mr. Elwes considers that this is of no 
importance, while it agrees better with the age at 
which he is likely to have entered the army. The 
Bunyan family was certainly seated at Chalgrave 
as early as the year 1539 (with which the parish 
register opens), and it is rather remarkable that 
the name does not occur after 1628, when, it is sug- 
gested, the family migrated to Elstow. There is, 
however, a strong presumption that John Bunyan 
was never christened in church, if, indeed, he un- 
derwent the rite of infant baptism at all; and we 
do not think that Mr. Elwes has so far done much 
to invalidate the tradition of Elstow having been 
the birthplace of the great master of allegory.” 


The English journals describe a great literary 
curiosity now for sale at Peking. It consists of a 
copy of a gigantic work, composed of six th d 
one hundred and nine volumes, entitled ‘‘ An Im- 
perial Collection of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture.” This huge encyclopedia was commencea 
during the reign of the Emperor Kang-he (1662 te 
1722), and was printed at the Imperial Printing-Of- 
fice, where a complete fount of copper type was 
cast for the purpose. Its contents are arranged un- 
der thirty-two divisions, and embrace every sub- 
ject dealt with within the range of Chinese litera- 
ture. Unfortunately, the greater part of the type 
employed in printing the work was, after the pub- 
lication of the first edition, purloined by dishonest 
officials, and the remaining portion was melted 
down to be coined into cash. The result is, that 
very few copies are now in existence, and still few- 
er ever come into the market. The price asked 
for the present copy by the Chinese owner is about 
four thousand pounds. 





“ The total number of books pubhshed through- 
out the Russian Empire during last July,”’ writes a 
correspondent, “was 173, of which two were in 
French, three in German, and 168 in Russian. The 
operations of the censor’s department show the 
following results: 176 German publications, of 
which 164 were admitted, and twelve forbidden; 
140 French, of which 138 were admitted, and two 
forbidden ; 46 British, of which 29 were admitted, 
and 17 only admitted conditionally; eight Polish, 
of which four were admitted, and four forbidden ; 
five Czech, of which four were admitted, and one 
forbidden.” 


The Elzevirian Library, established by Jannet, 
and continued by Paul Daffis, has just been enriched 
by an exceedingly curious and interesting publica- 
tion discovered by Achille Jubinal, viz., ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Works of the Trouvére Rutebeeuf,” who, from 
1250 to 1285, acted as the chief poet of the court of 
Saint-Louis. Those works, unique in their kind, 
contain eighty pieces relating to Louis IX., Queen 
Blanche, Thebaud, Count of Champagne, the Sor- 
bonne, the schools, the Friars of Saint-Louis, the 
barons, chevaliers, crusaders, etc. 


“Few persons,” says the Atheneum, “ know 
that so long ago as 1740 there was an evening 
newspaper, the Hvening Post, which was sold at a 
farthing. It consisted of one leaf, printed on both 
sides. The number, if there was more than one, 
which is dated Friday, August 29, 1740, is in the 
British Museum, and has the publication -line, 
*London: Printed for the Author.’ In Hogarth’s 
* A Rake’s Progress—The Arrest,’ second state of 
the plate, one of the shoeblacks is reading a ‘far- 
thing journal.’ ” 


The members of the French Academy of Sciences 
offer, for next year, the following prizes for the 
best works on the subjects specified: 1. The prize 
of Victor Cousin, value $600, for the best work on 
“The Stoic Philosophy.” 2. The prize of Borden, 
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value $500, for the best work on “ Metaphysics con- 
sidered as a Science."’ 3. The prize of the Budget, 
value $300, for the best work on the “ Philosophy 
of the School of Padua.” 


The reception of M. Alexandre Dumas at the 
French Academy is fixed for a day within the first 
fortnight of January next. The reception of MM. 
Méziéres and Caro will follow ; and, after the last 
of these ies, the Academy will elect a suc- 
cessor to the chair of Jules Janin. 








Fine Arts. 


The Montpensier Collection of 
Paintings. 


OTHING that has happened in the sphere 
of art this year, or is likely to happen, 
can compare in the profound interest awak- 
ened with the Montpensier Exhibition at Bos- 
ton, which will be opened to the public during 
the latter part of the month. The Orleans 
family have always been liberal and generous 
patrons in art; but the Duke de Montpensier, 
in permitting his priceless collection to come 
over the seas, has displayed a largeness and 
nobility of sentiment which will entitle him 
to the permanent gratitude of Americans. 
With the exception of one or two works of 
doubtful authenticity in the picture-galleries 
of private gentlemen, there have never been 
any great canvases of the old Italian and 
Spanish schools in this country. The French, 
German, and Flemish schools have been finely 
represented from time to time, but the Titans 
of Southern Europe have been entombed in 
national picture-galleries, and none but the 
traveled American has ever been able to in- 
spect these priceless treasures. There are 
vast numbers of people who love and appre- 
ciate art, but are not able to journey abroad. 
It is in this light that the Montpensier Exhibi- 
tion may be alluded to as a matter of almost 
national significance, and in its possession 
Boston expects to become a kind of transat- 
lantic Mecca, to which pilgrims will resort 
from all parts of the country. Before making 
any further remarks, however, on this impor- 
tant art-event, let us describe the chain of in- 
cidents which led to its loan to Boston, and 
some of the more important pictures that dis- 
tinguish its catalogue. 

The princely owner last year became so 
alarmed at the anarchic condition of Spain that 
he determined to send fifty-two of the most 
valuable paintings in his palace of San Telmo, 
at Seville, to Gibraltar for transmission to Eng- 
land. Sir Francis Grant, president of the Roy- 
al Academy, had signified his desire to exhibit 
them, but afterward found that it would be ut- 
terly impossible during the year, in view of 
prior engagements, so the Montpensier pict- 


ures were left in the custom-house at Gibral- ; 


tar. It happened that a Boston gentleman, 
Mr. Arthur Codman, passing through the old 
Spanish port, heard of the exigency, and con- 
ceived that a little diplomacy might secure 
them for America. The matter was submitted 
to wealthy and public-spirited Boston gentle- 
men, who professed themselves willing to 
make the most substantial guarantees. Appli- 
cation was then made to the duke through M. 
Laugel, private secretary of the Duke d’Au- 
male, a well-known Jittérateur of great influ- 
ence with the Orleans princes. The Duke de 
Montpensier instantly acceded to the wish of 
the Boston trustees, on condition that they 
should take the most ample fire and marine in- 
surance-risks on his own valuation. The duke 
also dispatched the following graceful and in- 
teresting letter: 





“TI have received, with great satisfaction, the 
letter which you did me the honor to write to me 
in your name, and in the name of the trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, concerning 
the loan of a certain number of works of art to 
your gallery from my palace of San Telmo at Se- 
ville. In making this loan, I rejoice to think that 
the first time these — leave the place where 
they belong, it will be to occupy one in an Ameri- 
can museum. It will afford me great pleasure to 
think that I have thus been able to aid in spread- 
ing and developing a noble love of the arts in that 
great nation, to which so many bonds have so long 
united the members of my family. Three genera- 
tions of it have already had the rare fortune 
to admire on the spot, and to defend the free insti- 
tutions of the United States, and I shull never for- 
get the generous offers which were made to me in 
critical times by worthy representatives of your 
great country.” 

The Montpensier Collection is peculiarly 
rich in the masters of the Spanish school. 
While it has none of the very greatest, for 
these are only found in the national picture- 
galleries, it presents some highly valuable rep- 
resentatives of the principal Spanish artists. 
One of the most masterly pictures of the col- 
lection is a Murillo, ‘‘ La Vierge aux Langes,” 
so called from the swaddling-clothes on which 
the infant Christ lies. It was bought by Louis 
Philippe, in 1840, and on his death purchased 
by the present owner, and carried back again 
to Spain. The picture is one of the most ad- 
mired masterpieces of the king of Spanish 
painters, and is valued at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Another of the Spanish masters, Francisco 
de Turburan, who is the peculiar painter of 
monks, as Raphael is of Madonnas and Ribera 
of martyrdoms, called by Philip IV. painter to 
the king and king of painters, has contributed 
five pictures to the gallery: “‘ The Anuncia- 
tion,’ “* Adoration of Shepherds,’ ‘** Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” “‘ The Circumcision,” and 
a wonderful picture of a “‘ Praying Monk.” 
The value set on these is one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. Of the three pict- 
ures by the great Velasquez, who disputes 
with Murillo the leadership of Spanish art, 
one, long supposed to be a portrait of himself, 
was left by Lord Standish as a legacy to Louis 
Philippe. The other two claim to have been 
original studies for the magnificent equestrian 
portraits of Philip IV., and the prime-minis- 
ter, Olivarez. These were bought by Queen 
Isabella of the banker Salamanca, and present- 
ed to the duchess. 

There is but one painting by Ribera, bet- 
ter known as Lo Spagnoletto, who passed the 
larger part of his life at Naples. The subject 
is a ghastly one, ‘“Cato of Utica tearing out his 
Own Entrails.”” Ribera reveled in these repul- 
sive and terrible themes with that gloomy and 
fanatical delight which is one of the strange 
phases of the Spanish character. Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, who saw it in the Spanish 
gallery of the Louvre, refers to it as “a mas- 
terpiece of horror, too frightful to be remem- 
bered without a shudder.” To the eye of the 
artist, however, the superb treatment and pow- 
erful genius of the painter redeem the repul- 
siveness of the subject. Other eminent Span- 
ish masters represented are Jean Valdez Leal, 
by a splendid study for the great picture of 
the “ Discovery of the Holy Cross,” at Seville; 
Luis de Moralez, surnamed the “ Divine,” by 
a ‘Madonna holding the Dead Christ in her 
Arms ;” Francisco Herrera, by a “St. Augus- 
tine,” and the “ Doctors of the Church,” by 
Francisco Herrera the younger, painted for the 
Convent of St. Jerome, at Seville; there are 
also two landscapes by the latter artist; the 
** Ecstasy of St. Francis d’Assizi,” by Juan de 
Ribulta, and the “‘ Repentant Magdalen divest- 
ing herself of her Jewels,” by Atanasion Boc- 
canegra. 

Among the most interesting works is a 





small portrait of the Constable de Bourbon, in 
painted enamel, signed by the celebrated Leo- 
nard de Limoges, first director of the royal 
manufactory of enamels, founded by Francis I., 
in Limoges, in the sixteenth century. There 
is also a very beautiful water-pitcher by the 
same artist, together with other enamels by 
Courtois and Pericaud, who were at Limoges 
together with Leonard. The portrait of the 
celebrated Constable is specially worthy of at- 
tention, as Leonard only signed his name to 
his greatest works. The Constable de Bour- 
bon will be remembered as the great French 
general who, at the siege of Rome, in 1527, was 
slain by a shot fired from the Castle of St. 
Angelo by Benvenuto Cellini, a mighty artist, 
who, like Leonardo da Vinci, was also distin- 
guished for soldierly accomplishments. 

Aside from the Spanish schools, one of the 
most noted names in the collection is that of 
Sebastian del Piombo, a pupil of Giorgione, 
one of the great masters of the Venetian school 
of color. ‘*The Holy Family,” by this artist, 
is valued at twenty thousand dollars. Jacopo 
Bassano is represented by two of his finest 
works, and there is a very noted Sneyders, 
‘** Lions in Repose,” purchased from the collec- 
tion of the Count of Attanura, at Madrid. A 
Vandermeulen from the same collection, a 
landscape with figures, and two superbly char- 
acteristic works of Salvator Rosa, will be re- 
garded by connoisseurs as not the least note- 
worthy gems of the exhibition. From the old 
masters there are also three landscapes by Pie- 
tro Orrante, and an “ Interior” by Van Ostade. 

Among modern masters there is one picture, 
painted by Francois Granet, representing a lay 
brother in charge of the refectory of a convent ; 
and two pictures by Henri Selimann, ‘ The 
Water-Nymphs weeping upon the Rock of 
Prometheus,” and “ The Sirens seeking to en- 
tice Ulysses,” painted in 1846 and 1848 at the 
order of King Louis Philippe. The twenty-two 
small pictures complementing the collection 
were painted by Tony Jobhannot, and engraved 
for the famous edition of the Gospels issued 
by Carmer, the well-known publisher of *‘ Les 
Heures d’Anne de Bretagne,” and other splen- 
didly-illuminated works. 

From the foregoing imperfect summary it 
may be readily understood that the Montpen- 
sier Exhibition will mark an event of almost 
epochal art importance in this country. It will 
be the first time that any large collection of 
acknowledged masterpieces of the old painters 
will have been seen by home-staying Ameri- 
cans. The pictures were expected in Boston 
last spring, but it was thought best to postpone 
their shipment till.August. They have now 
arrived, and, by the time this article reach- 
es the eye of the public, the exhibition will 
have begun. An opportunity will be afforded 
not only for the gratification of the public at 
large, but for special study by artists, such as 
has never been afforded on this side of the 
water. That Americans will avail themselves 
largely and liberally of this noble generosity 
on the part of a princely Maecenas there can 
be no doubt. One of the most significant 
thoughts in connection with this most notable 
of loan-exhibitions is the possibility of indue- 
ing other possessors of distinguished collections 
in Europe to follow the example set by the Duke 
de Montpensier. Some of the noblest pictures 
in the world are in private hands, and it cer- 
tainly seems, in view of the French prince’s 
act, not impossible to induce others to follow 
his lead. It is, at all events, an effort worthy 
of being made. A large and enthusiastic na- 
tional interest in the Montpensier Exhibition 
will do much to smoothe the way for similar 
loans in the future, for there is no subject tend- 
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ing so quickly to warm feeling into sympathy 
and fellowship as art. We shall have some- 
thing further in detail to say about this exhibi- 
tion at an early day. 





The London Hour notices a highly-interesting 
collection of Chinese curiosities and articles of 
virtu now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, in 
the following language: ‘*‘ Nowadays, though peo- 
ple go into the heart of Africa for a holiday excur- 
sion, and round the world for a pleasure-trip, they 
travel at such speed that they come back little 
wiser than they leave ; or at all events, if a guide- 
book and a glance give them some idea of the ex- 
ternal features of the countries through which they 
pass, they know nothing of the more interesting 
inner life of the inhabitants. It is well, then, for 
those who travel by express, and for those who do 
not travel at all, that there are a few careful ob- 
servers to see and a few patient collectors to illus- 
trate those pecaliarities of our fellows which are 
most instructive or most amusing. To the latter 
class of philanthropists belongs the venerable 
Archdeacon Gray, chaplain to the British consu- 
late and colony at Canton, who, during his expa- 
triation of twenty years, has formed a museum of 
Chinese objects, which, at the intervention of E. 
C. Bowra, Esq., he has now kindly lent to the 
Crystal Palace Company. Dr. David 8S. Price, of 
the Technological Department, has had the ar- 
rangement of the eleven hundred specimens which 
make up the collection, and he has arranged them 
in a way which cannot but give satisfaction to the 
many visitors who, for entertainment or instrac- 
tion, will no doubt be attracted to Sydenham by 
this exceptional exhibition—exceptional from its 
wonderful completeness and compactnets. We 
expect something curious from China, where they 
wear tails to their heads and play shuttlecock with 
their toes; where they paint eyes to their ships 
that they may see, and look south for the north- 
pole; where the old men fly kites instead of the 
boys, and the ladies deform their feet instead of 
their waists ; where they drink tea by the gallon 
out of cups that hold a spoonful, and smoke to- 
bacco by the pound in pipes as big as battercups ; 
where, finally, printing, gunpowder, and the com- 
pass—those three great accessories of modern civ- 
ilization—were known years ago, and where real 
civilization has never yet existed.” 


The Graphic relates that an important painting 
by Rubens has recently been discovered at San 
Francisco, of all places in the world. It represents 
Diana and Nymphs, and is said to be, with how 
much truth we cannot tell, a painting by Rubens 
that is known to have been lost. Its American 
history begins at a pawnbroker’s at New York, 
whence it was brought to San Francisco, and 
raffled for seven hundred pounds. The winner 

btained it by purchase for two hundred and sixty 
pounds, and took it with him to Sacramento, where 
for some time it figured in the saloon of a Frenchb- 
man. It was next bought by the manager of the 
Forrest Theatre, at San Francisco, and, fortunate- 
ly escaping when that theatre was burned down, 
was transferred tothe Folsom. After this it again 
turned up at Sacramento, forming the chief adorn- 
ment of the railway-saloon of that town, from 
which place it has finally been removed to its pres- 
ent more suitable locality in the Art Association 
rooms of San Francisco. The Graphic unfortu- 
nately does not state its source of information for 
this interesting history. 


The Jtalia announces that the superintendent 
of the excavations at Rome has just purchased, 
fortwo hundred thousand francs (eight thousand 
pounds), three magnificent mosaics found at Bac- 
cano, on the Via Cassia, on property belonging to 
Count Gentili. These mosaics form the pavement 
of an ancient villa on its site. The mosaics are 
broken, bat certain parts form complete pictures. 
The most important are those representing the 
drivers of the circus, each holding in a horse, and 
dressed, like jockeys of our day, in various colors 
—white, red, blue,and green. Their head-dress is 
not unlike the modern jockey-cap. The other 
pieces represent the “ Rape of Ganymede,” ** Ulys- 
ses iesning from the Cave of Polyphemus,” and a 
scene from the “ Iliad.” The mosaics will shortly 
be exhibited in the Palatine Museum. 








The Atheneum says that “some pictures in 
stained glass, of 1 di ions, and intended 
for the cathedral at New York, now in course of 
construction, have been commissioned from M. 
Lorin, of Chartres, who has been, says a French 
authority, obliged to adopt the modern style in the 
arrangement of the eighteen subjects in which he 
proposes to represent the life of the Virgin : ‘ Mais 
les mosalques d’ornement et les bordures sont du 
plus pur style du XIII: siécle.’” 


Mr. Thomas Stewart Smith, an artist and col- 
lector, has recently bequeathed a sum of twenty 
thousand pounds to Stirling, Scotland, his native 
town, for the purpose of founding a fine-art insti- 
tution. During his lifetime Mr. Stewart Smith col- 
lected a large number of paintings with this view, 
but his death prevented his carrying out his plans. 
A building has now been erected in the Italian style 
of architecture, with a fine-art gallery one hundred 
and five feet long. 


The death is announced of Mr. Kenny Meadows, 
the artist, in his eighty-seventh year. Mr. Meadows 
was the associate and friend of Mr. Leigh Hunt, of 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and of Mr. Dickens, and will 
be best remembered by bis illustrations of an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, and ‘* Heads of the People.” 
He was buried in St. Pancras Cemetery, Finchley. 


A biography of Kaulbach will shortly be pub- 
lished in Munich, written by Dr. Karl Stieber. The 
Kaulbach family have handed over to the author 
the literary remains of the artist, and, in addition 
to these, an interesting correspondence during 
forty years will be added to the biography. 





Some of the Paris papers report that the re- 
mains of Leonardo da Vinci have been found ina 
state of perfect preservation by masons engaged in 
repairing Amboise Castle. The leaden coffin, with 
the great painter's body, will be transferred by the 
Comte de Paris’s order to the castle chapel. 


At the spring exhibition of paintings in Paris 
M. Frédéric de Waldeck, the oldest painter in ex- 
istence, being no less than one hundred and seven 
years of age, exhibited a painting entitled “ Les 
Loisirs d'un Centenaire,”’ representing an antique 
love-scene. 


A marble medallion of Adolphe Nourrit, the cel- 
ebrated tenor singer, has just been placed in the 
gallery of Versailles by the side of the busts of 
Grétry and Talma. 


The Indépendance Belge says that Russian art 
has sustained a great loss in the death of Theodor 
Moller, the well-known painter, who has just died 
at St. Petersburg, at the age of sixty-two. 





Flusic and the Drama. 


MONG the musical announcements more 

or less grandiose and inflated with which 
operatic managers are wheedling the public 
mind, there is one project which has only been 
modestly presented, yet presents some consid- 
erations of special interest aside from the début 
ofa young American singer. Miss Violetta Col- 
ville, who has recently returned to America af- 
ter having achieved a notable success on the 
stage in Italy, the home of lyric art, and declined 
the offer of the position recently held by Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner at the Gewandhaus concerts 
and operain Leipsic, has determined to find 
in her own countrymen the arbiters of htr 
musical fate. Messrs. Mapleson and Gye, the 
well-known impressarii, who are both on the 
outlook for young, fresh voices wherewith to 
please the critical and b/asé London audiences, 
for whom they cater, were anxious to secure 
Miss Colville on a five years’ contract (Mdlle. 
Albani made her début in London under simi- 
lar arrangements), but Mr. Colville, the father 
of the young prima donna, refused to enter- 
tain the proposition. This guast system of 
apprenticeship, in fact, is in vogue in nearly 
all the great operatic centres of Europe, and in 








case the débutante is brilliantly successful, of 
course she is obliged to sing for much less than 
she would otherwise command. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is the most nota 
ble of the few examples of American operatic 
singers who have chosen to make their repu- 
tations at home before attempting to dazzle 
the Old World. If this lady has not succeeded 
in a degree which places her name on a level 
with that of Nilsson, Patti, and other great 
queens of the world of song, she has at ieast 
met with an exhibition of favor that sufficient- 
ly justifies her patriotism as not lackirg in 
shrewd sense. 

There is no essential reason now why Amer- 
ica should not set the critical mint-mark on 
excellence in a fushion to make it pass current 
in European countries, as well as the reverse. 
The nation is no longer a country of art- 
barbarians, so forcibly illustrated in the story 
of the Yankee who was asked to give his 
judgment of the statue of the Belvedere Apol- 
lo, and answered by an elaborate calculation 
of the probable market-value of the marble. 
The country has for some time been a Garden 
of the Hesperides, to which art-workers look - 
with longing eyes as the happy land where 
golden apples are easily plucked, with no drag- 
on either to guard the tempting domain. Near- 
ly all the great prima donnas for the last forty 
years have achieved in America triumphs not 
the least precious and flattering in their careers, 
The average operatic audience of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and several other of the 
larger American cities, will compare very fa- 
vorably in culture and discrimination with 
those of London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. 
These facts are getting to be recognized even 
by those encouraged by the traditions of the 
past, and the hereditary transmission of pre- 
judice, to deny to America any thing but ma- 
terial greatness. We cannot yet hope, it is 
true, that an artist going to Europe with a great 
American reputation will be received on precise- 
ly the same terms as a great European artist 
coming to this country (for Americans are pro- 
verbially ardent and generous in their recep- 
tion of foreign celebrities). But this is certain, 
that a fame won in America in art, as well as 
literature and politics, will suffice to secure a 
respectful and cordial hearing abroad. 

Miss Violetta Colville, in choosing to re- 
ceive an American recognition before striving 
to appear in the great operatic centres of the 
Old World, has not made a mistake in her 
policy. The appeal made to her countrymen 
will be generously though justly answered. 

It is the purpose, we believe, of this young 
artist to give a series of operatic recitals 
through the country. This, of course, will 
preclude the presentation of the more heavy 
and elaborate works of the great composers, 
but will suffice to display the extent and prom- 
ise of the débutante’s abilities. The scheme, 
in many of its features, is quite a novel one, 
and shows a wide departure from the old tra- 
ditions of operatic organization. It is worthy 
of success, however, and if the young lady ful- 
fills the expectations raised by her short though 
brilliant career in Italy, America will bave the 
honor of giving to the world another fine artist. 
It will be a matter of congratulation, too, if 
the project proves a pioneer in opening a fresk 
path by which young and comparatively un- 
known artists may avoid the discouraging con- 
ditions which generally eumber their pathway. 


Mr. Toole’s triple performance in Tom 
Taylor’s drama “‘ Our Clerks,” ‘* Oxf the Line,” 
and “Ici Pon parle francais,” displayed his 
powers at more telling advantage than at any 
previous time during his engagement. We 
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have had occasion before to doubt this come- 
dian’s ability in that eccentric, exaggerated 
school of humor to which Americans are most 
accustomed, not merely by their stage associa- 
tions, but by the national bias of mind. Fur- 
ther hearing of Mr. Toole only confirms this 
view. ‘The finish, beauty, and naive truth of 
his dramatic style, however, more than com- 
pensate for fatness and unction of comic effects. 
We have rarely had an actor on American 
boards better trained in all the requirements 
of his work, or more highly gifted in the just 
balance of artistic faculty. Mr. Toole indi- 
cated his excellences very effectively in the 
little dramatic sketch ‘‘ Off the Line.” The 
commingled vanity, moral weakness, and 
warmth of heart, characterizing the hero, were 
delineated with a robust yet finely - shaded 
stroke, that gave eloquent witness of the 
strength and finesse of the actor. The char- 
acter of the hobbledehoy, stupid lawyer’s 
clerk in the opening comedetta was a broad- 
er piece of acting, and not nearly as generic in 
conception, but highly amusing and effective. 

The forms of humor are chameleon-like in 
their variety, and partake of a vast number 
of complex elements. We include in it alike 
the moral insight which glitters in the dung- 
heap of Rabelais, the aimless caprice that 
laughs at its own folly, and zigzags like will- 
o’-the-wisp, afd the logic, whose sole business 
it is to hit the white. But the deep, true heart 
of it beats close, and keeps time to much that 
is sad and pathetic in life. Perhaps no better 
illustration of the purest and deepest humor 
ean be found than the description of Falstaf’s 
death, put in the mouth of Dame Quickly by 
Shakespeare, ‘* And a’ babbled of green fields.” 
What a pathetic yet ludicrous picture! The 
sensual, fat, beastly old knight, worn out with 
dissipation and wickedness, calling —incohe- 
rently, perhaps—for canary sack! And yet his 
expiring vision flashes back to childhood and 
innocence, and he sees again the radiant sweet- 
ness of the meadows, the lambkins bleating 
on the purple hill-sides, and the sleek kine 
standing knee-deep in the dewy grass. 

In the possession of the peculiar insight 
and power which feel and delineate the deeper 
phases of humor, Mr. Toole has shown his 
principal claim to our admiration. A peculiar- 
ly expressive face, and a voice which, though 
by no means strong or varied in compass, is 
yet full of subtile and suggestive tones, are 
potent allies in his dramatic work, and he 
makes the most effective use of them. 

The English comedian, though not one to 
take his audiences by storm, has the far more 
endearing quality which steals gradually on 
the admiration, and repays close study. The 
warked differences which he presents to our 
more familiar types of comic acting, will not 
stand as more than a temporary barrier, and 
finally become a source of hearty pleasure and 
critical approval. 





It ie said that a mass—‘‘ Angeli custodes "—the 
*cantata, *‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” and other pieces by M. 
Gounod, are to be given at the forthcoming Liver- 
pool Festival. Mr. Macfarren is writing a new 
overture, the subject being one of the plays of 
Shakespeare; Sir Julius Benedict is completing 
hts new symphony ; and Mr. John Francis Barnett 
is composing an orchestral suite de pidces for the 
same occasion. One of the oratorios already se- 
lected is Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s “Light of the 
World,” which met with such deserved success at 
Birmingham, last year. The conductor appointed 
is Sir Julius Benedict, long regarded as musical 
king of Liverpool, just as Mr. Charles Hallé has 
long been regarded as musical king of Manchester. 
Sir Julius (then Mr.) Benedict diretted the von- 
certs which celebrated the opening of the new 





Philharmonic Hall at Liverpool, in 1849, also those 
given by Jenny Lind previous to her departure for 
America (1850), in aid of one of the Liverpool hos- 
pitals (the Southern and Toxteth, to which she 
added a new wing). 


One of the modes of welcome adopted at Munich 
to honor the fifty-two choral societies at the recent 
festival was a dissolving view of the “ Réveil de 
l’Empereur Barberousse,” which, disappearing, dis- 
covered a Monster Butt of Beer, surrounded by 
“Blondes Bacchantes,"’ who presented the guests 
the pale ale in silver cups; this compliment was 
naturally preparatory to the performance of Hiin- 
del’s “ Alexander's Feast,”’ and the German drink- 
ing “* Lieder.” 


A series of letters of Mendelssohn to Goethe, 
Beethoven, and Herr Heinrich von Meister, which 
have never before been published, will shortly ap- 
pear in the Choir from week to week, their pos- 
sessor, Herr von Meister, having undertaken to 
place them in the editor’s hands, and to superin- 


tend their publication. Herr von Meister has in | 


the press a volume of ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Goethe, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn.” 


Among the musical novelties of next season, it 
is said, there will be an oratorio, founded on Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” to be produced at 
Manchester. The libretto is by Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
son, the music by Mr. Alfred Plumpton. A new 
comic opera by Mr. Clay, called “Catarina,” the 
words by Mr. F. Reece, is now being played in 
Manchester. 

Herr Carl Rosa will soon resume his provincial 
tours for the performance of English operas, and 
of adaptations of foreign works. 

According to a Neapolitan journal, Marie Ta- 
glioni, the famous danseuse, is in great distress in 
London. 





Science and Invention. 


ESSRS. DUCHESNE AND BAYET, re- 
cently returned from Turkey, have sent 
to the French Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts a most interesting account of 
their travels and scientific explorations, the 
results of which are classed under three heads, 
viz., ‘‘ Epigraphy, Archeology, and Paleontol- 
ogy.” 

Epigraphy.—At Salonica and throughout 
Thessaly they copied and stamped one hun- 
dred and sixty inscriptions, of which one hun- 
dred and forty are quite new, that is to say, are 
only now published for the first time. ‘These 
may be classed as follows: 

Political and religious inscriptions (Salo- 
nica); tombstone inscriptions, dated from the 
Macedonian eras (Salonica); tombstone in- 
scriptions, undated (?); Byzantine inscrip- 
tions; Macedonian inscriptions ; inscriptions 
of Larissa; inscriptions of Trikela, Kalabaka, 
ete. 

Archeology.—M. Bayet studied minutely 
the mosaics of Salonica, which, in the East, are 
only rivaled by those of St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople. He, besides, formed a collection 
of all the inscriptions dated, which will en- 
able us to follow the history of the develop- 
ment of art at Mount Athos. 

* This work will remain as one of the indis- 
pensable bases for the further investigation 
of Byzantine art, and ought certainly to have 
been accomplished long ago, as the most er- 
roneous doctrines have been promulgated in 
regard to the paintings of Athos and the pe- 
riod to which they belong. M. Bayet, in 
short, introduces precision to a subject in 
which hypothesis has hitherto enjoyed too 
large a place. 

The two explorers discovered, at-Salonica, 
a monument of prime historical importance, 


viz., an ambon of the fifth century, adorned 





with figurative scenes. The sculptures of the 
early centuries of the Christian era are exceed- 
ingly scarce in the East, and, of those known, 
only five or six reproduce religious subjects. 
This ambon referred to represents the Virgin 
Mary, the good shepherd, the wise men uf the 
East, and the angel proclaiming to them the 
birth of the Saviour. 

This representation, in marble, enables us 
to study the origin of Byzantine art, and the 
relation of symbols in the East and West dur- 
ing the fifth century of our era, 

The works of M. Duchesne, under the head 
of Paleography, may be divided as follows : 

Metrological fragments of Julius the Af- 
rican, nine pages; inedited scholions of the 
“Tliad,” twenty-two pages ; nine leaves of the 
Epistle of St. Paul, belonging to the manu- 
script of Cesarea; thirty-three small leaves 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, belonging to a 
manuscript of the sixth century; description 
of the principal manuscripts of the Library of 
Patmos; copy of the classical part of an an- 
thology preserved at Patmos, the existence 
of which was previously signaled by Messrs. 
Decharme and Julleville; inedited scholions 
of Demosthenes, Aschines, and Thucydides ; 
Latin documents relative to the transactions 
entered into between the superiors of Greek 
and Western convents, and the relations of the 
former with the Roman pontiffs; fragments 
of a Greek lexicon; charters of the Monastery 
of Barlaam, at Meteores, etc. 

The important discoveries made by Messrs. 
Duchesne and Bayet, and the mass of new in- 
formation obtained by them, reflect the great- 
est credit upon the French schools of Rome 
and Athens, of which they were distinguished 
pupils; and also upon the liberality of the 
French Minister of Fine Arts, who provided 
the requisite funds for the exploration imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the late disas- 
trous Franco-German War. 

To appreciate the value of the new texts, 
we have only to examine the ‘* Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grecorum’”’ of Boeck, and Le Bas’s 
great work, in which are collected the in- 
scriptions previously discovered. Such a pe- 
rusal gives us an idea of the hitherto unknown 
facts with which Messrs. Duchesne and Bayet 
enrich political and religious history, and il- 
lustrate the ideas and manners of remote gen- 
erations. 

Those inscriptions reveal to us the consti- 
tution of Salonica. Twenty-three texts dated 
according to the two eras of Macedonia enable 
us to settle definitely an oft-debated chrono- 
logical problem, about which formerly we had 
only a few imperfect data. The epitaphs show 
precisely the laws that regulated incinerations, 
public burials, and the preservation of the 
monuments and tombstones. 

One marble block, engraved with the great- 
est care and good taste, commemorates a con- 
vention made for the exchange of territory 
between the princes who succeeded Alexander 
the Great. Others relate to the organization 
of public games, the freeing of slaves, the ad- 
mission of foreigners to the dignity of citizen- 
ship, the rules imposed by the Macedonian 
government for regulating the College of 
Ephebes and instructing children and young 
men. Several epitaphs belong to the early 
Christian period, and confirm in the most 
striking manner the passages in the Acts of 
the Apostles announcing the spread of the 
new faith in that part of the world. 

Judging from the photographs of sculpt- 
ures of Salonica, and the paintings of Mount 
Athos, we can distinctly trace the gradation 
from classical to Byzantine art. The series 
of paleographic documents is of the greatest 
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value and interest. A few disconnected frag- 
ments of the metrological treatise of Julius the 
African were some time ago published by The- 
odor Mommsen and M. Hultsch, who discov- 
ered their intrinsic value without knowing the 
author’s name. The name of the author is 
now known, and, instead of a few extracts, we 
have now nine pages and the appendix of the 
text, showing the precise weight and measures 
used throughout the Greco-Roman Empire. 

It is well known that for more than half a 
century the most ardent admirers of Homer’s 
“+ Tliad” regret that the commentary, as known 
even to the ancients, and contained in the cel- 
ebrated manuscript of Venice, contains a gap 
of no fewer than nine hundred verses. By the 
discoveries of Messrs. Duchesne and Bayet this 
gap is now for the most part filled up, and no 
edition of Homer can henceforth be published 
without taking into account the documents 
brought back by M. Duchesne. Many of 
these scholions belong to the Alexandrines— 
that is to say, to the great school of exegesis 
which fixed both the text and the sense of the 
“ Tliad.” 

The manuscript of St. Paul, written at 
Cesarea before the end of the sixth century, 
in beautiful uncial letters, is known by the 
twelve leaves studied by Montfaucon, and now 
deposited in the National Library in Paris. 
Porphirios and Tischendorf added a few pages 
to those published by Montfaucon. The con- 
tinuation of this manuscript has long been 
sought for in vain, and now M. Duchesne has 
had the good fortune to discover eighteen new 
pages, which will be of inestimable value in 
fixing the original text of the Epistles. The 
merit of the Gospel of St. Mark of the sixth 
century—a purple manuscript with silver let- 
ters—is of the same order; and, being most 
carefully written, will materially help us to 
correct the errors perpetuated in other copies. 
How many inedited fragments of classical 
poets and prose-writers are contained in the 
anthology of Patmos? We hope that it may 
likewise contain fragments of Sophocles and 
Meander. 

The scholions of Demosthenes, Aschines, 
and Thucydides, are explanatory commentaries 
of these authors, written by the ancients, and 
without them no future edition will be com- 
plete. The Minister of Public Instruction, at 
the urgent request of the members of the 
French Academy, has consented to publish 
the full result of these explorations. 


The name of Professor Charles F. Hartt is 
familiar to the readers of the Journat as iden- 
tified with important geological observations 
in Brazil, especially those relating to the pres- 
ence in that country of genuine glacial drifts 
and morains. In view of the importance of 
his former observations, we are pleased to 
learn that Professor Hartt is about to enter 
upon a second series of similar explorations. 
His aim, as we learn from a recent announce- 
ment, is to make a reconnoissance of the gold 
and diamond region north of Rio, concerning 
whose geology and physiography little is 
known. He proposes at the same time to re- 
view carefully his observations on the south- 
ero glacial drift, and examine several new 
archeological and paleontological localities 
discovered on previous expeditions. Professor 
Hartt goes out under the auspices of Cornell 
University, aided by one of its trustees, Colo- 
nel E. B. Morgan, of Aurora, New York, but 
he has received important contributions from 
the Peabody Museum, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts ; from Professor 0. C. Marsh, of Yale 
College, New Haven, Connecticut ; the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, of New York; and 





from Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, and Dr. J. C. Rodrigues, of the 
Novo Mundo newspaper. Professor Hartt is 
the bearer of an address to the emperor from 
the Smithsonian Institution, of Washington. 
He will carry out photographic apparatus for 
making dry-plate negatives, intending to make 
an extensive series of views illustrating the 
country he visits. J.C. Brauner, a student in 
Cornell University, will accompany Professor 
Hartt as assistant, and they will sail from New 
York on the 15th of September. 


An apparatus for raising submerged vessels 
has recently been invented in France by M. 
Semé. To the sunken wreck at the bottom of 
the sea is fixed an enormous sack made of strong 
oil-cloth, water and air tight, of large capacity, 
which, being empty, is easily submerged. When 
once firmly attached to the wreck it is filled 
with compressed air by means of air-pumps 
—the water displaced by the swelling of the 
sack represents the ascentional force acquired 
by the whole system. If, therefore, the ca- 
pacity of the sack be sufficiently great, and the 
straps and bands sufficiently strong, the wreck 
must of necessity rise to the surface. The in- 
ventor calculates that, to raise a vessel of 
eight hundred tons, a sack measuring one hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards in length, and two 
and three-quarters yards in diameter, would 
be requisite. The experiments made upon sev- 
eral small vessels have been completely suc- 
cessful —the only question is, whether with 
larger vessels it will be equally so. 


The apparatus for steering balloons, invent- 
ed by Mr. Bowdler, and recently tested at 
Woolwich, England, though a failure in its 
main purpose, yet serves to demonstrate the 
fact that, by the use of properly-constructed 
fans, air. like water, may be made to act asa 
resisting medium. The apparatus is described 
as consisting of fans like the screw-propeller 
of a ship, three feet in diameter, and making, 
when worked by hand, from twelve to four- 
teen revolutions per second. By this contriv- 
ance it was shown that, when a balloon was 
perfectly balanced, its vertical direction would 
be changed, that is, it would be made to rise 
or fall, but the horizontal fans were found to 
have no effect whatever in guiding the diree- 
tion. 


We learn from Nature that an interesting ex- 
periment was recently made by Messrs. Ber- 
trand and Mortillet, directors of the St.-Ger- 
main Museum, in the Champ de Mancuvre. 
The war-implements, constructed from designs 
of Trajan’s Column, were tested, when it was 
found that the catapult threw arrows a dis- 
tance of nine hundred feet, and this with so 
great accuracy that the target was regularly 
hit at a distance of five hundred and forty 
feet. The onager, an immense sling operated 
by machinery, was made to throw stones of 
one and one-half pound weight, with great 
accuracy, to a distance of over five hundred 
feet. 





Contemporary Savings. 


eo T does not seem to have been generally 

known,” says the Nation, “to judge at 
least from the way the matter is referred to—as 
if it were a complete novelty—that now for a good 
many years in many of the villages in New England 
a vigorous attempt has been made by voluntary 
associations to render the villages in question at- 
tractive and pleasing to the eye, by the planting 
of trees and shrubs, the maintenance of orderly- 
looking and neat town-ways, and by infusing into 








the minds of the inhabitants a pride in the appear- 
ance and reputation of their town. How far the 
movement has extended it is difficult to tell, but 
there has been enough of this kind of esthetic re- 
form to attract much attention and serve as a good 
example. It is noticeable that this villace-im 
provement ardor appears to have seized upon the 
minds of the rural innovators at about the same 
time that all the large cities in the United States 
began to consider the question of parks and of 
suburban improvement. There is no great differ- 
ence, except the important one of magnitude, be- 
tween the two schemes ; it is not unfair to con- 
sider them together as a general indication of the 
rapid advance of the country in taste, and in that 
appreciation of the beautiful which has certainly 
been most sadly needed.” 


Commenting upon the gracious treatment which 
Lord Gordon Harcourt Gordon so recently received 
from the credulous financiers in this country, upon 
his fifteen -thousand-dollar journey through the 
banana belt, and upon his regal banquets with the 
managers of Erie, the Saturday Review uske: 
““Why should any disreputable young nobleman 
stay at home? In England he must of necessity 
be more or less a drug in the market; and his pre- 
tensions can be too easily subjected to a severe 
scrutiny. In every country town there are some 
people who know the peerage as well as their 
Bibles, and would be able to estimate the true 
value of his relationship to a great man. After 
taking in a confiding tradesman or two, and living 
for a few days at a grand hotel, vengeance must 
inevitably descend upon him. But in the far West, 
where a downright cheat can obtain such startling 
results, what might not be effected by a man who 
had really some substratum of fact to support his 
pretensions? If the mere glimpse of a coronet 
on a sheet of note-paper attracts such offers, what 
would not be the value of genuine credentials, such 
as even a black sheep might easily obtain from his 
family? The mines which have been worked by 
confiding Englishmen in America have not always 
turned out to be a great source of wealth to their 
proprietors. But evidently there is a mine in the 
unfeigned enthusiasm of the genuine democrat for 
an English lord, from which the most dazzling 
profits may be extracted by skillful management.” 


When the best possible school system and cur- 
riculum of studies has been devised, and after it 
has worked perfectly to the satisfaction of every 
one for fifty years, something like the suggestion of 
Charles S. Bryant, in the Minnesota Teacher, may 
perhaps be worth considering. He there “ pro- 
poses an American system of schools, and sug- 
gests that a call be issued for a convention of State 
and city superintendents, presidents of State uni- 
versities, and elected delegates of boards of edu- 
cation from all parts of the country, to meet at St. 
Louis or Cincinnati, on July 4, 1875, to agree upon 
the details of a system for universal adoption. The 
different grand divisions of the educational system 
might be named primary, intermediate, high- 
school, and univers.ty. Each of these grand de- 
partments would be divided into classes A, B, C, 
and D, the studies for each class in the system to 
be the same in all parts of the country.” Mr. Bryant 
suggests that if the seven great cities of the coun- 
try would agree upon a uniform system, the small- 
er cities would soon follow. 


According to a Western paper, there are hard- 
ware dealers out there amply qualified to interpret 
cuneiform inscriptions and hieroglyphs. One of 
them recently filled, without hesitating, the follow- 
ing order from a customer: 

oe s R 

** Tf you got hop ir o n oneinch and quarter whit 

and one 12 of a Tick blies send me one hunderd 
ound ter = ilak and the Bill i will pay on the 
epo by taking away also one pack of Ribberst 

sent the sam iron. Yours th tg 

The following is what he meant to say, as inter- 
preted by the hardware-dealer : 

“Sr: If you have-got hoop-iron one and a 
quarter inch wide and one-twelfth of an inch thick, 

lease send me one hundred pounds to Sleepy-Eye 
ke, and the bill I will pay at the depot on | 
the iron away. Also send one pack of rivets wit 
the same iron.” 


ly —— 


“Tt is only on the theory,” says the Milwaukee 
Christian Statesman, “ that a certain amount of in- 
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telligence is necessary to the preservation of our 
system of government, that the State is justified 
in levying general taxes to confer upon all the peo- 
ple a common-schvol education. Having in that 
manner secured its own safety, the State should 
pause, leaving to individuals the work of building 
up the higher educational institutions. In other 
words, the educational work of the State consists 
in preparing men to be safe and intelligent citizens, 
and not in preparing them to be lawyers, doctors, 
prof 8, or preach If the educational sphere 
of the separate States is thus restricted, much 
more so is the sphere of the General Government 
restricted under a constitution of limited and 
designated powers.’ 


“Tt is too soon, however,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in an article on Canadian confederation, 
“ to propose so startling a change as that from the 
federal constitution of 1867 to a centralized govern- 
ment; but it is thought that the experiment may 
be commenced with advantage in the maritime 
provinces where local legislatures are most injuri- 
ously multiplied. The whole population of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Isl- 
and, taken together, is under eight hundred thou- 
sand, and for these three governments—each with 
a lieutenant-governor, an Executive Council, a 
Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly— 
rule at Fredericton, Halifax, and Charlottetown, 
respectively. If Newfoundland is absorbed, as it 
soon must be, in the Dominion, we should see a 
fourth government, with all its official and legisla- 
tive apparatus, while the population would still be 





rash in incurring political risks, they have also a 
remarkable aptitude for redressing the evils which 
they have lessly produced. They have appar- | 
ently not been cured of their superstitious belief 
in universal suffrage, either by the condition of 
the city of New York under the rule of Fisk and 
Tweed, or by the spreading anarchy of the South, 
with its Kelloggs, and Brookses, and Moseses ; but 
it was found poesible to send Tweed to the peni- 





SEPTEMBER 10.—Madrid dispatches state that 
General Laserna has been appo: nted commander- 
in-chief of the Army of the North, and Generals 
Loma and Ceballos commanders of divisions, The 
Republicans have defeated the Carlists at Mora, 
near Teruel. 

The Old Catholic Congress at Freiburg has for- 
mally closed its sittings. 

e Cuban insurgent chief Calixto Garcia has 
been taken prisoner. 








tentiary, and in all probability the nui of 
negro domination will ultimately be abated." 


Out of the East came the Maine Law, and it is 
by vo means sure that fresh prohibitory legislation 
is not foreshadowed by the following from the Bos- 
ton Traveller; “* The vegetarians of England gen- 
erally belong to other social brotherhoods and re- 
formatory associations, both political and religious. 
Their number is considerable, but it does not yet 
appear that they have been instrumental in closing 
a single one of those places of perdition, as they 
denominate the slaughter-houses, nor that they 
have reduced the price of meat in a single market 
in England.” Obio papers are requested not to 
copy. 

Our Church Work expresses the wish that the 
general convention will show a spirit of “liberal 
toleration” in respect to forms and ceremonies, 
“and will sanction every becoming and devout 
usage that is now prevailing in our church, except 
such as tend to teach doctrines not held by this branch 
o&f the Catholic Church.’ 


A propos of the attempt which the Washington 
M t Association propose to make to raise 





considerably under a million. It is proposed that 
these four provinces should be incorporated into 
one, which, under the name of Acadia, would take 
an equal place in the Confederation beside the prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario. This change would 
in itself be advantageous ; but it wonld be chiefly 
desirable as leading to the ultimate absorption of 
all the provinces between the two oceans intoa 
single government, with one ruling legislature 
elected by the entire community.” 


An editor with a frugal mind takes Time and 
his friends by the forelock as follows: ‘‘ In several 
years from date we hope to celebrate our silver- 
wedding ; and, as we have a twenty-thousand- 
dollar libel-suit pending, and shall need « new 
dress for the Plain Dealer by-and-by, we are in- 
clined to be liberal to our friends who propose to 
shell out on that occasion. Therefore, to all who 
are so kind as to anticipate the day of presentation, 
we will allow ten per cent. off. Let it be understood 
distinctly : TEN PER CENT. OFF for cash or sterling 
ware delivered on the premises within a reasonably 
early date. We won't mind throwing in a few 
chromos, too, if our friends give us a good send- 
off.”” 


The Scientific American's editorials are written 
with the three-cornered tail of a horseshoe-crab. 
(This may sound like abuse, but it isn’t.) ‘ Visit- 
ing the sea-shore,”’ says that paper, “‘ we chanced 
to find the empty shell of one of these singular 
creatures. While holding it up by its spiky tail, a 
friend, of the sex that is said to have no inventive 
genius, remarked that the tail would make an odd 
penholder. The suggestion was carried out, and 
the product was odd enough.. But it was some- 
thing more. It was a revelation of a needed re- 
form in penholders. We have used it for weeks, 
with a daily increasing conviction that the goose- 
quill was an unfortunate model. The perfect pen- 
holder is three-sided.”* 


“If we may believe some of our ‘ statesmen,’ ” 
eays the Methodist, ‘‘we Americans have no use 
for that sort of science which is called political 
economy. We have outgrown it, or bave not 
reached that state of maturity, or declining vigor, 
or something, when we must depend upon its 
laws ; or, in some way, we are an exception to all 
ordinary principles on the subject, and are inde- 
pendent of it, and can prosper best in spite of it. 
This doctrine is disputed by others, and, while the 
question is being settled by discussion, it is also 
undergoing the test of experiment, as the govern- 
ment is carried on daily in absolute defiance of the 
most fundamental economical laws.” 


The Saturday Review evidently labors under the 
impression that universal suffrage is a disease, and 
not a medicine. “If the Americans,’ it says, “are 


- half the town, doing dam: estima 





five hundred thousand dollars for the completion 
of that patriotic work, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
quotes unkindly : 
“* Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette declares that “the most 
absolute form of government which now exists in 
Europe is that of the London gas companies.”’ 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





Sty 4.—Cabinet crisis in Spain. The 
\ cabinet resigns, and Sefior Sagista is asked to 
form a new ministry. The Carlists abandon the 
lege of Puigcerda. 
he report of a commission implicated the 
jailer and Colonel Villette in Marshal Bazaine’s es- 
cape from Ste.-Marguerite. 
Advices that the United States have demanded 
the payment of the Simonseki indemnity by Japan. 
isturbances in Lyons, and in other parts of 
France, caused by attempts to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the founding of the republic, are sup- 
pressed by the authorities. 


Sepremsyr 5.—Advices from the Austrian polar 
expedition under Payer and Weyprecht give as- 
surances of its safety, and state that they reached 
the northernmost point ever attained by man (the 
83d parallel). 

Advices of the settlement of the threatening 
difficulties between China and Japan. 

Celebration, in Philadelphia and elsewhere, of 
the centennial anniversary of the opening of the 
Continental Congress. 


SzrTemBer 6.— Terrible conflagration breaks 

out in Meiningen, in Central Germany, consuming 

ted at 3,000,000 

thalers, and leaving more t 700 families home- 
ess. 


The Germans of Newark, N. J., assemble in 
mass-meeting, to the number of more than 4,000, 
to protest against the Sunday laws. 


SEPTEMBER 7.—The answer of H. W. Beecher 
to the complaint of Theodore Tilton is served. 

Advices from Spain state that the German war- 
vessels Nautilus.and Albatross have bombarded 
the town of Guetaria, held by the Carlists. . 

It is reported from Brazil that the Chamber of 
Deputies has rejected a motion to impeach the 
ministry of that country. 


SEPTEMBER 8.—Destructive fires are raging in 
the pine-forests of New Jersey. Several thousand 
acres have been burned over. 

Advices from Spain state that the Carlists are 
investing Pampelana. . 


PTEMBER 9.—Communication by telegraph 


Sz 
with m= ay interrupted. 
The Cal insurgents rted to have suffered 





& defeat in an engagement in the Cinco-Villar dis- 
trict. 





Hotices, 


IF CLEOPATRA had worn ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shoes, Antony and Casar would have 
been much more in love with her. Ladies, if you want 
to attract the sterner sex, wear none other. Make your 
dealer buy them for you. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics,Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ FOURNAL JIS PUB- 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, 10 cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.”” D. AprpLeTon 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AppLetons’ Ra- 
way Gurvg. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think 6f starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents. D. Appreton & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER TRA VEL.—APPLETONS’ 
HAND-BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—l. 
EASTERN AND NORTHERN Tovwr, in one volume, em- 
bracing the New England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. This volume includes all the districts usually 
resorted to by summer travelers in the East—the New 
England coast, the White Mountains, the Connecticut 
Valley, the lakes, rivers, and water-falls of New York; 
the mountains and resorts of Pennsylvania; the sea- 
coast places of New Jersey. It is complete in regard 
to the district covered, and is revised yearly. II. THe 
WeEstTERN Tour, in one volume, embracing descrip- 
tions of all routes and all places between New York and 
the Pacific coast, including very full particulars of the 
Yosemite, Colorado, Western cities, the Lakes, etc. 
r2mo. Flexible cloth. With Maps. $2.coeach. Mailed 
post-paid to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of the price. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, N. Y 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—AppP.LETONS’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Aprreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55% 
Broadway, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AprLeToNs’ JoUR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. ApPLeTON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 
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